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The Soviet Propaganda Machine 


By Alan M. G. Little 


This article is an analysis of the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine. The analysis is concerned with 
the planned developments by the U.S.S.R., in re- 
cent years, to influence people through the radio, 
newspapers, films, and other conventional mass 
media. It appraises, at least to a limited extent, 
the effectiveness of Soviet propaganda both within 
and without the geographical orbit of that country. 

The use of mass media to sway public opinion 
is inherent in the Soviet theory of how to admin- 
ister the state. For it was a Lenin doctrine, which 
his followers have adopted, that to perpetuate it- 
self the Soviet State must maintain a balance 
between coercion and persuasion. 

Following the tenet of persuasion, as well as 
that of coercion, the Soviet leaders through the 
years have created a vast propaganda machine. 
All the strands of internal and external policies 
are woven by this machine into a series of standard 
and Party-line messages for direct use in many 
countries, with different peoples, and with various 
occupational and income groups, 

The machine itself consists of two parts: first, 
the conventional mass media common to all na- 
tional propaganda services—which are discussed 
in this article—and second, a vast network of in- 
dividuals who act as human transmitters for the 
propaganda message. 

At home, operating behind the protection of 
censorship and radio jamming of incoming infor- 
mation, the Soviet propaganda machine exerts 
every conceivable pressure to convince the popu- 
lation of the correctness of the Government’s 
policy. Abroad, this propaganda attempts to 
confuse and to isolate nations or individuals op- 
same, Soviet policy—and to create and reinforce 

avorable opinions. 

The message delivered by the machine usually 
finds its strength in quantity rather than quality, 
and in repetition rather than logic. Outside the 
U.S.S.R., it is most convincing to people who 
know least about the U.S.S.R. Inside the U.S.S.R., 
it misses complete effectiveness in convincing 
people who live under the Soviet system, because 
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it is so insistently repetitious and oversimplified 
and because it disregards or denies the facts of 
their own existence. All basic Soviet propa- 
ganda recognizes only friends or enemies and rules 
out any accommodation to a middle view. 


I. Domestic Propaganda 


The propaganda system for domestic purposes 
in the U.S.S.R., Stalin has said, acts as a “trans- 
mission belt” between the Communist Party and 
the people. It is designed to reach down to all 
levels of the population and to serve a double 
purpose by relaying Party instructions downward 
and by permitting (to some extent) the return to 
the Party of public reactions to the propaganda. 
Stalin also has stated that, if the system failed to 
function, “all state and Party work would 
languish.” 

In the Soviet domestic propaganda, two kinds 
of appeals are generally employed. The first, 
“agitation,” is directed in simple terms to the 
masses in order to achieve immediate goals. The 
second, “propaganda” in the narrower sense, is 
addressed to a more intelligent audience capable 
of grasping the broad aims of the Soviet state. 

Both types of activity are under the control of 
the Section of Propaganda and Agitation (Agit- 
prop) of the Party’s Central Committee. This 
section must implement the decisions of the Polit- 
buro. Agitprop units at lower levels insure a 
relay throughout the Soviet system. A tight con- 
trol over all media of information is centered in 
this section, which determines both the general line 
and the specific course of action in all matters 
affecting Soviet opinion. Agitprop procedures 
are based, of course, on the policy determinations 
of the Politburo. 

Assistance in securing uniformity of facts and 
interpretations to be disseminated through the dif- 
ferent media is given by the Main Administration 
for Literary alk Publishing Affairs (Glavlit) and 
by responsible subdivisions of the governmental 
ministry or the organization concerned. 
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For example, Glaviit insures that all publica- 
tions, manuscripts, photos, pictures, radio broad- 
casts, lectures, and exhibits intended for the pub- 
lic are in accord with the Party’s political and 
ideological doctrines. Glavlit also makes certain 
that such media do not divulge any economic or 
military secrets. The extent of this surveillance 
is apparent in the fact that Glaviit has representa- 
tives in local Soviet governmental units (raions) 
as small as American counties. But approval of 
an individual item by Glavlit does not excuse the 
originating party if a mistake is made. 


USE OF THE PRESS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Despite a steady postwar growth, the output 
of the Soviet press has not reached its prewar 
levels. Stalin has said that the press is “the only 
implement which helps the Party to speak daily, 
hourly, with the working class” and that “no 
other such flexible tool is to be found in nature.” 
Yet the Soviet Union since World War II has 
failed to publish as many newspapers, magazines, 
and books as it did in 1939—the most active pre- 
war year. 

Much of this loss in Soviet publishing is ac- 
countable to wartime destruction of printing fa- 
cilities. But in view of the Soviet preference 
for the press as a medium through which to in- 
fluence public opinion, there also may have been a 
failure—or an inability—to direct sufficient re- 
sources into printing to match the prewar 
volume. 


Soviet Publication Statistics 
Year Number 


a ee ae 1939 8, 780 
1947 7, 000 
1948 7, 163 
1949 7, 200 
1950 7, 700 
DS Ss so ue ce 8 oe et we 1939 1, 592 
1946 960 
1948 1, 183 
1950 1, 400 
a ae ee ne eee te ee 1939 43, 800 
1946 25, 145 
1948 40, 000 
1949 42, 000 


USE OF RADIO IN THE U.S.S.R. 


A heavy hand of control is placed in the 
U.S.S.R. over what is broadcast and over the audi- 
ence’s choice of what it can hear. 

Most radio listeners in the Soviet Union can 
tune in on programs only over a loudspeaker wired 
to relay stations. In 1950 the ratio of loudspeak- 
ers to individual tube radio sets was 8 million to 
about 4 million. Consequently, a majority of the 
Soviet people who have access to radio programs 
can hear only the propaganda which is being 
broadcast over their wired loudspeakers. At 
present the Soviet transmitting system reaches 
about one-eighth of the people. 
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In accounting for the wee use of the 
loudspeaker system in the U.S.S.R., the relative 
cheapness of a wired loudspeaker compared to a 
radio set is undoubtedly second in importance to 
the Kremlin’s desire to retain strict supervision 
over everything the Soviet people listen to. 


USE OF FILMS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet film industry is relatively undevel- 
oped, notwithstanding the importance attached to 
this medium by Soviet propagandists. This lim- 
itation naturally restricts the use of film as 
propaganda. 

Because of the difficulties of meeting the ideo- 
logical demands of the Party, the record of ful- 
fillment on film schedules in 1950 was the worst 
in a decade. And, although the Government’s 
first postwar Five Year Plan included intentions 
to expand facilities for the showing of films, it 
is not likely that many of these have been realized. 

Production and release of 20 full-length feature 
films were called for in the 1950 schedule laid 
down by the Kremlin. But only 11 new films 
were made available to the public during that year, 
and 5 of the 11 had been in production since 1949. 
Before the war, on the other hand, from 40 to 45 
feature films were produced each year in the 
U.S.S.R. In the United States, the annual output 
is about 350 films. 


il. Propaganda Directed Abroad 


The Agitprop section of the Party’s Central 
Committee is also the unit which controls propa- 
ganda directed abroad through the mass com- 
munication media. For the outside world, in 
addition to the usual propaganda media, the 
U.S.S.R. employs its diplomatic and military mis- 
sions, and national Communist parties in other 
countries, with their subsidized and controlled 
publicity operations. 

The U.S.S.R. also relies heavily upon various 
Soviet-dominated and interlocking international 
organizations, and their affiliates, for propaganda 
assistance, such as: the Cominform, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, the International Fed- 
eration of Democratic Women, the World Con- 
gress of Partisans of Peace (headed by the World 
Peace Council). 

These and other organizations are manipulated 
to influence mass opinion abroad in support of 
the policies of the Soviet Union, through such in- 
ternational agitation drives as the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, the Five Power Peace Pact, et 
cetera. 


USE OF THE PRESS ABROAD 


In making a choice of propaganda media, the 
Communist leaders have always preferred the 
press. Although they show flexibility in adap- 
ting each medium to their purposes, the most ef- 
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fective vehicle they have used abroad is undoubt- 
edly the newspaper. In part, this may result 
from the fact that the Soviets give more atten- 
tion to newspapers as a propaganda vehicle. 

Many news stories originating in Moscow and 
conveying Soviet points of view are carried in 
the Western press, in both Communist and non- 
Communist papers. One reason why the Western 
press must necessarily give space to Moscow-in- 
spired news stories, of course, is the near monop- 
Xm by the Soviet Union and its agencies on news 
about Russia. 

But the publication of Soviet propaganda in 
editorials such as those carried recently in Sheng 
Hua Pao, Communist newspaper in Djakarta, and 
in the daily 7a Kung Shang Pao of Surabaya, 
and in original articles like one which appeared 
first in Pravda and was reprinted in Damascus 
by Al-Manar and Al-Nasr, tends to confirm that 
the product of the Soviet propaganda machine 
gets direct distribution in many places outside the 
geographical orbit of the U.S.S.R. 

It is noticeable that the volume and direction 
of Soviet propaganda channeled abroad have 
changed since the war. Most of the Soviet effort 
prior to World War ITI was addressed to French, 
German, and, above all, to English-speaking audi- 
ences, with great stress on an idyllic picture of life 
in the U.S.S.R. rather than on “world revolution.” 
But every prewar publication for foreign con- 
sumption was discontinued either during the war 
or by 1950. The postwar Soviet foreign-lan- 
guage publications place more stress on the 
U.S.S.R.’s achievements, cover a wider range of 
languages, and no longer include newspapers. 

Indicative of a more militant propaganda is 
the hard-hitting tone of New Times, a weekly 
periodical published in English, Polish, French, 
and German. This weekly deals with Soviet 
foreign policy and circulates what are frankly 
propaganda documents to a wide audience. 

The Soviet publications in this category are 
distributed through the International Book Pub- 
lishing Corporation, a branch of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade with sales outlets in 29 
countries. Soviet representatives in other coun- 
tries also sponsor publications printed locally, in- 
cluding the bulletins of the Soviet embassies. 

The foreign Communist press is supplied by the 
U.S.S.R. with news items through the informa- 
tion agency of the Soviets, the Sowinformburo. 
The Soviet telegraphic agency, TASS, which has 
a monopoly on collecting foreign news for relay 
to Russia, 1s also the ultimate source of most news 
emanating from the U.S.S.R. The difficulties en- 
countered by foreign correspondents at Moscow 
inevitably buttress the TASS monopoly on news. 

SOVFOTO, a branch of TASS, supplies photo- 
graphic material on a monopoly basis to foreign 
purchasers. Outside the countries in the Soviet 
orbit and the United States, TASS is most active 
in the Near East and India. 
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There is no doubt as to the official character of 
TASS. It is reflected, among many indications, 
in the use of TASS by the Soviets as an agency 
for training of Soviet diplomats, and as a vehicle 
for the dissemination of official statements and for 
denials of reports deemed injurious to the in- 
terests of the U.S.S.R. 


USE OF RADIO ABROAD 


Foreign broadcastin by the Soviets increased 
during 1946-50, while roadcasting by both 
the United Kingdom and the United States was 
less in 1950 than in 1946. Over that period, the 
U.S.S.R. almost doubled its number of program 
hours so that by 1950 the Soviet weekly broad- 
casts, in combination with those of the European 
satellites and China, surpassed the combined 
broadcasts of the United Kingdom and the United 
States for the first time. 

In 1950 the Soviets broadcasted in 32 foreign 
languages and particularly stressed the languages 
of the European and oriental satellites. They 
maintained a steady emphasis on Europe, the Far 
East, and the Middle East, in that order. 

Language units in the Soviet system prepare 
the broadcasts. Each unit has its own editorial 
staff, headed by a Russian but mainly composed of 
expatriates. In the English-language unit, there 
are reported to be white and Negro American ex- 
patriates, and British expatriates. 

As far back as 1917 the Soviet leaders exploited 
radio for international propaganda. A compari- 
son of total broadcasting on the international 
wave-lengths as between the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States clearly shows 
the effort made by the Soviets in recent years. 


Weekly Hours of Foreign Broadcasting ! 


U.S.S.R. U.K. U.S. 
eS ee ese. eee 276 705 395 
Re. Siew 2k Rheem @ aed 334 664 186 
Re 6 Galo ame te ey aa 434 634 198 
Sars: 5 tk we giao 516 636 210 
sas ou we be ene ee ei 670 554 339 


- These figures are based on rough estimates, subject to special qualifica- 
lons. 

The chief criteria in Soviet allocation of time 
to any given area appear to be (1) the nearness 
of the area to the U.S.S.R., (2) its strategic or 
political importance to Soviet foreign policy, and 
(3) the capability of reaching the area by other 
means. The size of the potential audience and 
the number of receiving sets in an area seem to be 
less important factors in the Soviet calculations. 


USE OF FILMS ABROAD 


The Soviets claim that their films are seen an- 
nually outside the U.S.S.R. by 400 million people. 
But their world-wide distribution is still uneven, 
and, in certain areas, the lack of diplomatic re- 
lations or the opposition from church, colonial, or 
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civil authorities precludes the showing of Soviet 
films. In some areas, and for a variety of reasons, 
the films are shown only by embassy personnel. 

The chief areas in which Soviet films have 
found a steady if limited public have been the 
United States, Britain, and western and northern 
Europe. These showings, however, have declined 
since 1946. A smaller number of Soviet films are 
shown in Israel, Japan, Finland, and in some 
Latin American countries. 

Near Eastern and South Asian countries are the 
targets of a vigorous film effort by the Soviets, 
but the fields of the most aggressive film propa- 
ganda are in the European satellite countries and 
in China. These fields are cultivated by political 
influence insuring that Soviet films will be shown, 
and by the employment of Soviet film specialists 
collaborating in the local production of films. 


THE CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


As still another major propaganda effort, the 
Soviets have developed a cultural exchange pro- 
gram in all possible activities with the countries 
in its orbit. With the rest of the world, cultural 
exchange activities are more limited, and with the 
— States, for example, deliberately discour- 
aged. 

VOKS (All-Union Society for Cultural Re- 
lations Abroad) maintains contact with a net- 
work of foreign Soviet Friendship Societies, 
exchanges publications, and with the aid of Jntour- 
ist (the State Travel Bureau) supervises the vis- 
its of foreigners in the U.S.S.R. 

A constant flow of delegations representing 
sports, the arts, youth, trade unions, and women’s 
activities is maintained to and from the U.S.S.R. 
On many occasions these delegations will com- 
prise as many as 500 members. 

Racial and religious ties, as with the Slavic and 
Armenian groups outside the U.S.S.R., are also 


played up for the purpose of promoting Soviet 
aims. 


Ill. Effectiveness of Soviet Propaganda 


Within the geographical confines of the 
U.S.S.R., the policy guiding Soviet propaganda 
is extremely simple. The policy is to eliminate 
any views contradicting the official position on any 
subject and to create popular support for the Com- 
munist Party by repeating a uniform and slogan- 
like message in as many ways and as many times 
as possible. 

The convictions of people in the U.S.S.R. are 
believed to be less affected by official propaganda 
than is usually claimed by the Soviet leaders. The 
obviously artificial and controlled nature of Soviet 
propaganda, contradicting the facts of life, 
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arouses widespread distrust. Nevertheless, the 
reiterations leave a lasting impression, exclude 
other facts from public discussion, and show the 
citizen exactly what he must say if he is to sur- 
vive—much less “prosper.” 

The long-range effect is to reduce openly ex- 
pressed interest in public affairs and to create an 
attitude of indifference among those groups whose 
prime interest is food, clothing, and shelter. The 
curious seek to read between the lines and listen 
torumor. But fear of police repression discour- 
ages a serious searching for the truth by the aver- 
age Russian. 

Although from country to country the Soviet 
line is shaped to conform with local conditions, 
the main body of propaganda material designed 
for foreign consumption usually differs but little 
from that used within the Soviet Union. The 
principal themes of propaganda are often the 
same. 

The effect of this propaganda abroad varies 
from area to area. Among the Soviet satellites, 
where political control might be expected to pro- 
duce the same results as in the Soviet Union, con- 
tinued resentment against these controls tends to 
diminish the impact of both Soviet and local Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Soviet theorists are always endeavoring to de- 
velop a pattern of mass response, a conditioned 
reflex. One reflex is that the captive audiences 
in the Soviet sphere are learning to avoid open 
protests and to conform outwardly. Yet the ulti- 
mate effects may be only apathy, plus a sense of 
frustration, both at home and in the satellite 
countries. 

In other parts of the world, the success of Soviet 
propaganda may depend chiefly on three things: 

(1) The existence of conditions—social in- 
justice and economic hardship—which would dis- 
pose an audience to believe the Soviet message. 

(2) The great volume and intensity of Soviet 
propaganda applied to the area. 

(3) The absence of a well-informed public 
opinion, able and ready to distinguish fact from 
fiction. 

Soviet propaganda is undoubtedly most effec- 
tive in colonial countries or in areas of the world 
whose recent history has predisposed them to dis- 
trust colonial authority. The aim of the U.S.S.R. 
has been to encourage the populations of these 
countries or areas to suspect the motives of the 
English-speaking and other free nations, who are 
charged with “imperialism.” 

In this respect, as in others, Communist propa- 
ganda is a weapon of psychological attack which 
must be met and overcome by similar weapons. 


© Alan M. G. Little is a research analyst in the 
Department of State. 
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Our Wartime Relations With the Soviet Union 
and the Agreements Reached at Yalta 


Statement by W. Averell Harriman? 
Special Assistant to the President 


[Excerpts] 


I am submitting this statement for use in con- 
nection with the hearings on the Far Eastern 
situation. My objective is to clarify the confusion 
that has arisen regarding the understandings 
reached at Yalta by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill with Premier Stalin. 

Much has been said and written about Yalta 
and its effect on the postwar course of events. 
Some people have shown a lack of understanding 
of our objectives in the conduct of the war and 
our efforts during the war to lay a foundation 
for a peaceful postwar world. Others appear 
to have profited from hindsight. Still others— 
for reasons best known to themselves—have dis- 
torted and perverted the facts to a point where 
their statements have little or no basis in reality. 
As a result, a myth has grown up that what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill did 
at Yalta has led to our postwar difficulties with 
the Soviet Union. This myth is without founda- 
tion in fact. 

The discussions at Yalta and the understandings 
reached there were an integral part of our negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union throughout the war 
to bring the desperate struggle to a victorious and 
early conclusion and to find a way in which the 
United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. 
could live together in peace. The postwar prob- 
lems have resulted not from the understandings 
reached at Yalta but from the fact that Stalin 
failed to carry out those understandings and from 
aggressive actions by the Kremlin. 

In this statement I have attempted to set forth 
the manner in which President Roosevelt sought to 
achieve his objectives. In doing so I have drawn 
heavily on my personal experiences. After being 


1Submitted to the Committees on Armed Forces and 
Foreign Relations of the Senate on Aug. 13, 1951, and 
released to the press by the Committees on Aug. 17. 
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involved in our rearmament program beginning 
June 1940, I was sent by President Roosevelt to 
London in March of 1941 as his special representa- 
tive for assistance to Great Britain. From Oc- 
tober 1943 until January 1946, I was Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union. Prior to this appointment 
President Roosevelt had sent me on several special 
missions. The first was in September of 1941, 
when I went to Moscow with Lord Beaverbrook 
as chairman of the President’s Special Mission to 
the Soviet Union. In August 1942, I represented 
President Roosevelt at the first meeting of Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin in Moscow. 
I was with Secretary of State Hull at the Moscow 
conference in October 1943. I attended all but 
one of the conferences between President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, and all of the 
conferences between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union—Tehran in November 
1943, Yalta in February 1945, and Potsdam in 
July 1945. I also attended the meeting between 
Churchill and Stalin in Moscow in October 1944. 
I was in San Francisco for a few weeks durin 
the United Nations Conference in April and May 
1945. Throughout the war I had innumerable 
personal talks with Churchill and many discus- 
sions with Stalin. 

The primary objective of the American and 
British Governments in our relations with the 
Soviet Union during the war was to keep the 
Soviet Army as an effective fighting force against 
Hitler. We sought to do this through the ship- 
ment of essential supplies and through the coordi- 
nation of our military strategy. Supplies began 
to flow shortly after the discussions Lord Beaver- 
brook and I had with Stalin in Moscow in Septem- 
ber 1941. The principal strategic talks took place 
when Churchill visited Moscow in August 1942 
and at Tehran in November 1943. At this latter 
conference, Stalin was informed of our plans to 
land in France, and he undertook to attack shortly 
after we got ashore in order to prevent the Ger- 
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mans from diverting divisions from the eastern 
front to the west. 

There are those who now contend that we 
should not have supported the Soviet armies. 
They contend that we should have let Germany 
and the Soviet Union kill each other off. These 
people forget the real danger was that Hitler 
would knock Russia out of the war... . 

These people forget that on June 6, 1944, when 
the Allies landed on the Normandy beaches, there 
were about 60 German divisions in France and 
the Low Countries, whereas there were 199 Ger- 
man divisions and 50 satellite divisions engaged on 
the eastern front. In accordance with Stalin’s 
agreement at Tehran, the Russian armies launched 
a major offensive on June 22 and tied down and 
broke through this formidable Nazi force... . 

In addition to maintaining the Soviet Union 
as an effective fighting ally against Hitler, it was 
our objective to encourage the Soviet Union to 
join in the war against Japan at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Because of their ambitions in the 
East, there was never any doubt in my mind that 
the Soviets would attack the Japanese in Man- 
churia in their own due time. The question was 
whether they could come in early enough to be of 
any help to us and to save American lives. I 
raised the subject with Stalin as early as August 
1942. He told me then that it was his intention 
to come into the Pacific war when he was in a 
position to do so. Stalin was gravely concerned 
by the possibility of a premature attack by the 
Japanese. He had weakened his Siberian forces 
for the defense of Stalingrad. Furthermore, the 
Japanese Navy alone could have cut off the vital 
line of our supplies coming through Vladivostok. 

The question of Soviet participation in the 
Pacific war was discussed in some detail at Teh- 
ran. Roosevelt proposed to Stalin the basing of 
American heavy bombers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, north of Vladivostok. This was deemed a 
necessary requirement by our Air Force in order 
to cover the Japanese Islands. In addition, 
Roosevelt suggested the possible use of Soviet 
ports for our naval forces and requested the im- 
mediate exchange of military intelligence con- 
cerning Japan. Stalin agreed that these matters 
should be studied. Shortly thereafter we estab- 
lished exchange of combat intelligence. . . 

Concurrently with our negotiations for the con- 
duct of the war, President Roosevelt sought to 
come to an understanding regarding postwar 
problems with the Soviet Union. It was clear 
that unless these problems were settled we would 
have difficulties once the war was ended. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attempted to use our relationship 
as allies to develop a basis on which world peace 
could be maintained, and to settle in advance dif- 
ferences which we were likely to have over the 
treatment of territories occupied by the Red army. 

In August 1941, before Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt 
and Churchill had met at sea and proclaimed the 
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Atlantic Charter, a statement of the fundamental 
principles to which nations must adhere if they 
are to live together in peace and freedom. In 
January 1942, at our request, the Soviet Union 
subscribed to the Atlantic Charter in the declara- 
tion by the United Nations. In October 1943, a 
further step was taken in the Moscow Declara- 
tion, which laid the foundation for the United 
Nations. This declaration was signed by Molotov, 
Eden and Hull, and the Chinese Ambassador in 
Moscow. It was only after Hull’s vigorous in- 
sistence that Molotov agreed to the inclusion of 
the signature of the Chinese. This was in line 
with Roosevelt’s consistent attempts to strengthen 
the position of the Chinese National Government 
and to obtain the support of that Government by 
the Soviet Union. 

At Tehran, in addition to the military matters, 
President Roosevelt attempted to develop further 
a basis for reaching political understandings with 
the Soviet Union. Plans for the organization of 
the United Nations were discussed, and also such 
matters as the postwar treatment of Germany, 
the future of Poland, and the independence of 
Iran. ‘ 

On Roosevelt’s instructions I discussed with 
Stalin, on a number of occasions throughout 1944, 
Soviet participation in the war against Japan, 
the concerting of our military actions in the 
Pacific, including operations by American bombers 
from the Maritime Provinces, and the basis of an 
understanding between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese National Government. In one of these 
talks, which took place in June, Stalin minimized 
the Chinese Communists, and stated that Chiang 
was the only man who could hold China together 
and that he should be supported. 

Molotov reiterated this position when Donald 
M. Nelson and Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 
stopped at Moscow in August en route to 
Chungking. 

Although Stalin had on several occasions men- 
tioned Soviet political objectives in the East, it 
was not until December 1944 that he outlined these 
objectives to me in detail. He said that Russia’s 
position in the East should be generally reestab- 
lished as it existed before the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1905. The lower half of Sakhalin should be 
returned to the Russians, as well as the Kurile 
Islands, in order to protect Soviet outlets to the 
Pacific. The Russians wished again to lease the 
ports of Dairen and Port Arthur and to obtain 
a lease on those railroads in Manchuria built by 
the Russians under contract with the Chinese, 
specifically, the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
was the direct line from the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road through to Vladivostok, and the South 
Manchurian Railroad making a connection to 


Dairen. He stated that the Soviet Union would 


*See U.S. Relations with China, Department of State 
publication 3573, hereafter referred to as U.S.R.C., pp. 
71-72. 
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not interfere with the sovereignty of China over 
Manchuria. In addition, Stalin asked for the rec- 
ognition of the status quo in Outer Mongolia. I 
pointed out to Stalin that the talks at Tehran had 
envisaged internationalization of the Port of 
Dairen, rather than a lease. Stalin replied that 
this could be discussed. I immediately reported 
Stalin’s proposals to President Roosevelt, and they 
became the basis of the discussions at Yalta. 


Yalta Negotiations 


It was against this background, which I have 
briefly sketched, that President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met with Stalin at 
Yalta in early February 1945. The question of 
Roosevelt’s physical condition at the time of 
Yalta has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. Unquestionably, he was not in good 
health and the long conferences tired him. 
Nevertheless, for many months he had given 
much thought to the matters to be discussed and, 
in consultation with many officials of the Gov- 
ernment, he had blocked out definite objectives 
which he had clearly in mind. He came to Yalta 
determined to do his utmost to achieve these ob- 
jectives and he carried on the negotiations to this 
end with his usual skill and perception. 

The discussions at Yalta covered a wide range 
of topics, including final plans for the defeat of 
Hitler, the occupation and control of Germany, 
reparations, the United Nations Conference to 
meet at San Francisco on April 25, the restoration 
of sovereign rights and self-government to the 
liberated peoples of Europe, and the establish- 
ment of a free, independent, and democratic Pol- 
and through the holding of free and unfettered 
elections. By the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe, Roosevelt and Churchill obtained the 
pledge of Stalin for joint action to secure the 
Santseented freedoms for the people in terri- 
tories overrun by the Red army... . 

[Here follows text of Declaration. See BuLietin of 
Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215.] 

It was agreed that there should be continued 
collaboration between the three Governments 
through periodic meetings of the Foreign Secre- 
taries, and the concluding paragraphs of the 
Yalta communiqué expressed the determination of 
the three Governments to have “unity for peace 
as for war.” ... 

[Here follows the communiqué. See BULLETIN of Feb. 
18, 1945, p. 216.] 

Had Stalin honored these commitments taken 
at Yalta, Eastern Europe would be free today 
and the United Nations would be a truly effective 
organization for world security. 

The last understanding to be reached was that 
relating to the Far East. The crucial issue was 
not whether the Soviet Union would enter the 
Pacific War, but whether it would do so in time 
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to be of help in the carrying out of the plans of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for an invasion of the 
Japanese home islands. The great danger existed 
that the Soviet Union would stand by until we 
had brought Japan to her knees at great cost in 
American lives, and then the Red army could 
march into Manchuria and large areas of North- 
ern China. It would then have been a simple 
matter for the Soviets to give expression to “pop- 
ular demand” by establishing People’s Republics 
of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. President 
Roosevelt sought to reduce the general assurances 
which Stalin had previously given to specific un- 
dertakings for the early entry of Russia in the 
Pacific War, to limit Soviet expansion in the East 
and to gain Soviet support for the Nationalist 
Government of China. 

It should be recalled that it was only on the 
second day of the Yalta Conference that General 
MacArthur entered Manila. The bloody battles 
of Iwo Jima and Okinawa still lay ahead. It 
was not until more than 5 months later that the first 
and only experimental explosion of the atomic 
bomb was successfully concluded at Alamogordo. 
The military authorities estimated that it would 
take 18 months after the surrender of Germany 
to defeat Japan, and that Soviet participation 
would greatly reduce the heavy American casual- 
ties which could otherwise be expected. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were planning an invasion 
of the Japanese home islands, and were anxious 
for the early entry of Russia in the war to defeat 
the Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria and 
in order that our bombers could operate from 
bases in Eastern Siberia. 

These plans were outlined in two memoranda 
which were before the President at Yalta. 

In a memorandum for the President, dated 23 
January 1945, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been guided by the fol- 
lowing basic principles in working toward U.S.S.R. entry 
into the war against Japan: 


Russia’s entry at as early a date as possible consistent 
with her ability to engage in offensive operations is neces- 
sary to provide maximum assistance to our Pacific opera- 
tions. The U.S. will provide maximum support possible 
without interfering with our main effort against Japan. 

The objective of Russia’s military effort against Japan 
in the Far East should be the defeat of the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria, air operations against Japan proper 
in collaboration with U.S. air forces based in eastern 
Siberia, and maximum interference with Japanese sea 
traffic between Japan and the mainland of Asia. 


In a memorandum dated 22 January 1945, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff stated: 


1. The agreed over-all objective in the war against 
Japan has been expressed as follows: 
To force the unconditional surrender of Japan by 


(1) Lowering Japanese ability and will to resist by 
establishing sea and air blockades, conducting inten- 
sive air bombardment, and destroying Japanese air and 
naval strength. 
(2) Invading and seizing objectives in the industrial 
heart of Japan. 
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2. The United States Chiefs of Staff have adopted the 
following as a basis for planning in the war against 
Japan: 


The concept of operations for the main effort in the 
Pacific 

a. Following the Okinawa operation to seize addi- 
tional positions to intensify the blockade and air 
bombardment of Japan in order to create a situation 
favorable to: 

b. An assault on Kyushu for the purpose of further 
reducing Japanese capabilities by containing and de- 
stroying major enemy forces and further intensifying 
the blockade and air bombardment in order to establish 
a tactical condition favorable to: 

c. The decisive invasion of the industrial heart of 
Japan through the Tokyo plain. 


8. The following sequence and timing of operations 
have been directed by the United States Chiefs of Staff 
and plans prepared by theater commanders :— 


Objectives 
Continuation of operations in the 
Philippines (Luzon, Mindoro, 
eee ee 
Iwo Jima j 


Target Date 





. . 19 February 
1945 
Okinawa and extension there- 
from in the Ryukyus . 1 April-August 
1945 


4. Until a firm date can be established when redeploy- 
ment from Europe can begin, planning will be continued 
for an operation to seize a position in the Chusan-Ningpo 
area and for invasion of Kyushu-Honshu in the winter 
of 1945-1946. 

5. Examination is being conducted of the necessity for 
and cost of operations to maintain and defend a sea 
route to the Sea of Okhotsk when the entry of Russia 
into the war against Japan becomes imminent. Exami- 
nation so far has shown that the possibility of seizing 
a position in the Kuriles for that purpose during the fav- 
orable weather period of 1945 is remote due to lack of 
sufficient resources. The possibility of maintaining and 
defending such a sea route from bases in Kamchatka 
alone is being further examined. 

6. The United States Chiefs of Staff have also di- 
rected examination and preparation of a plan of cam- 
paign against Japan in the event that prolongation of the 
European war requires postponement of the invasion of 
Japan until well into 1946. 


These military considerations had been the sub- 
ject of careful study by Roosevelt for a long time 
and they were uppermost in his mind at Yalta. 
President Roosevelt personally carried on with 
Stalin the negotiations leading up to the under- 
standing on the Far East. I was present at the 
meetings when these matters were discussed and, 
under President Roosevelt’s direction, I took u 
certain details with Stalin and with Molotov. 
Neither Secretary of State Stettinius nor any of 
his advisers, except for Charles E. Bohlen, who 
acted as the President’s interpreter, had anything 
to do with these negotiations. Any suggestion to 
the contrary is utterly without foundation in fact. 

The first conversations took place on February 8, 
at which time Stalin brought up with Roosevelt the 
proposals which he had presented to me the previ- 
ous December in Moscow. Stalin contended that 
these proposals should be accepted. Roosevelt 
said that he believed there would be no difficulty 
in regard to the Kurile Islands and the return 
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to Russia of the southern half of Sakhalin. He 
said that, although he could not speak for Chiang 
Kai-shek, he believed that Dairen might be made 
a free port under an international commission, and 
that the Manchurian railroads might be operated 
jointly. The President and Stalin also discussed 
internal conditions in China. Stalin reiterated 
his recognition of the need for a united China 
under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership. 

Stalin suggested that the proposals be put in 
writing and be agreed to before the conference 
ended. 

Two days later, on February 10, Molotov took 
up with me the details of the understanding to be 
reached. I reemphasized President Roosevelt’s 
views that the ports should be free ports and not 
leased to the Soviet Union, that the Manchurian 
railroads should not be leased but jointly operated, 
and that in any event the understanding should 
specify that the concurrence of Chiang Kai-shek 
was required. 

I reported this conversation to Roosevelt, and 
he instructed me to explain his views again to 
Molotov, which I did. 

Later on in the same day, February 10, Roosevelt 
and Stalin met again. Stalin agreed to the modi- 
fications as proposed by Roosevelt, except that he 
maintained that a lease on Port Arthur would be 
required, as it was to be used for a naval base. 
Stalin accepted the requirement for Chiang Kai- 
shek’s concurrence and said that he wanted his 
concurrence also to the status quo in Outer Mon- 
golia. President Roosevelt and Stalin concluded 
that the matter should be discussed with Chiang 
when Stalin was prepared to have this done, hav- 
ing in mind the need for secrecy and lack of 
security in Chungking. 

On the following day, the text was shown to 
Churchill, and after his agreement, it was signed 
on that day, February 11, 1945, by Stalin, Roose- 
velt, and Churchill... . 


[Here follows text of agreement. See U.S.R.C., p. 113; 
BULLETIN of Feb. 24, 1946, p. 282.] 


Stalin also agreed to joint planning for mili- 
tary operations in the Pacific and to the use by 
the United States Army Air Force of bases in 
the Maritime Provinces at Komsomolsk and 
Nikolaevsk. 

President Roosevelt felt that he had achieved 
his principal objectives. He had obtained the 
agreement of the Soviet Union to enter the war 
against Japan within 3 months after the defeat 
of Germany. This was the me required to 
move Soviet troops from the European front to 
Siberia. It was considered to be in good time, 
and conformed to the plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff which involved the redeployment of our 
forces from Europe to the Pacific. Roosevelt had 
also obtained Stalin’s pledge of support for 
Chiang Kai-shek and recognition of the sover- 
eignty of the Chinese National Government over 
Manchuria. 
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Answer to Criticisms Against Yalta Agreement 


In recent years several objections have been 
leveled at the terms of the Yalta understanding on 
the Far East and the circumstances under which it 
was concluded. 

It has been asserted that the understanding was 
a mistake because, as it turned out, Russian partici- 

yation had no influence on the defeat of Japan. 
To President Roosevelt at Yalta, the lives of 
American fighting men were at stake. He had 
been advised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
defeat of Japan would take many months after 
V-E day and that if the Soviet Union came in soon 
enough countless American lives would be saved. 
Furthermore, up to that time, Stalin had carried 
out vital military undertakings. Roosevelt, there- 
fore, considered that a definite commitment from 
Stalin was of supreme importance and would be 
of great value. 

Another criticism is that Chiang Kai-shek was 
not consulted before the understanding was signed 
and that the understanding was kept secret. The 
— of consulting Chiang was a difficult one. 

ecrecy was a military necessity. Experience had 
shown that whatever was known in Chungking got 
to the Japanese. Stalin was unwilling to risk 
Japanese knowledge of his plans until he had been 
able to strengthen his forces in Siberia. At Roose- 
velt’s insistence, however, the understanding speci- 
fied that Chiang’s concurrence was required where 
China’s direct interests were affected and that 
Chiang should be notified at the appropriate time. 

I am sure that Roosevelt would have much pre- 
ferred to have consulted Chiang in advance, if he 
had thought it was feasible for him to doso. On 
the other hand, he had had certain general talks 
with Chiang on some of the points involved, and 
knew of Chiang’s desire to come to a permanent 
understanding with the Soviet Union. For these 
reasons, and also because of the strong support 
that he had given Chiang in the past, Roosevelt 
felt that he could work things out with Chiang 
when the time came. 

Because of the prior conversations with Stalin, 
Roosevelt was convinced that the requirement for 
Chiang’s concurrence qualified the provision that 
the claims of the Soviet Union “shall be unques- 
tionably fulfilled,” and that Stalin so understood. 
Events proved that Roosevelt was correct. The 
Yalta understanding provided a framework for 
negotiations between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese National Government in the summer of 
1945, looking toward a settlement of the long 
standing difficulties between the two countries. 
These negotiations, which I will discuss in greater 
detail later in this statement, were voluntarily 
negotiated between the two Governments and cul- 
minated in the Sino-Soviet agreements of August 
1945. In these agreements, although the Soviet 
Union obtained certain privileges in the railroads 
and the ports, it fully recognized the sovereignty 
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of the National Government over both China and 
Manchuria and agreed to support that Govern- 
ment and no other. When the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments were made public in August they were wel- 
comed both in China and in the United States. 
These agreements dispose of the claim that the 
concessions made at Yalta regarding Manchuria 
undermined Chiang Kai-shek and _ ultimately 
caused him to lose control of the mainland of 
China. The loss of control over the mainland by 
the National Government was due not to the Yalta 
understanding but to the fact that the Soviet 
Union broke the Sino-Soviet agreements and to 
the factors which had been discussed in detail be- 
fore these committees. 

Subsequent to the Yalta Conference certain 
events took place during the late winter and spring 
of 1945. 


The Hurley Mission 


At the end of February, Ambassador Hurley, 
who was then United States Ambassador to China, 
returned to Washington for consultation. He has 
testified that he saw President Roosevelt on two 
occasions in March and that Roosevelt instructed 
him to go to London and attempt to ameliorate the 
Yalta understanding. (Printed Record, pt. 4, p. 
9885). It does not appear that Ambassador 
Hurley correctly recalls the facts. 

I am convinced that President Roosevelt’s con- 
cern after Yalta was to see to it that friendly 
relations were developed between the Soviet Union 
and the National Government of China. 

Ambassador Hurley came through Moscow on 
his way to Chungking in April. He stayed with 
me during his visit. At no time did he indicate 
to me that President Roosevelt was disturbed 
about the understanding reached at Yalta or that 
he desired that this understanding be ameliorated. 
On the contrary, the purpose of Ambassador Hur- 
ley’s visit to Moscow, as he stated it to me and 
to Stalin, was to find out from Stalin when Chiang 
could be told about the Yalta understanding and 
to help further cement the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. 

This is revealed by the report which Ambassa- 
dor Hurley sent to the Secretary of State on the 
meeting which he and I had with Stalin and Molo- 
tov on the night of April 15... . 


[Here follows the full paraphrased text of the report, 
dated Apr. 17. See U.S.R.C., p. 94.] 


With regard to the last paragraph of the tele- 
gram, Stalin said he preferred to delay discussion 
of the Yalta understanding with Chiang for about 
2 months longer and Hurley agreed. 

I returned to the United States to report to 
President Truman immediately after the conver- 
sation with Stalin and before Ambassador 
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Hurley’s report was prepared and dispatched. 
On April 19 I discussed Ambassador Hurley’s re- 
port with E. F. Stanton of the Far Eastern Affairs 
Division of the Department of State. ... 


[Here follows a summary of Mr. Stanton’s memorandum 
of that conversation. See U.S.R.C., p. 97.] 


As a result of this conversation, the Secretary 
of State on April 23 instructed Ambassador 
Hurley in Chungking not to present his talk with 
Stalin in too optimistic a light to Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

In a cable to President Truman from Chung- 
king on May 10, 1945, Ambassador Hurley out- 
lined in some detail his conception of the mission 
which he had been given by President Roosevelt 
in March. There is nothing in this cable which 
indicates that Roosevelt had instructed Ambassa- 
dor Hurley to attempt to ameliorate the Yalta 
understanding. The paraphrased text of the 
cable is as follows: 


Knowing the great strain under which you must be 
working I have hesitated to burden you with problems 
by which we are confronted here. In my last conference 
with President Roosevelt he entrusted me with two spe- 
cific missions in addition to my duties as Ambassador to 
China. The first mission was to bring Churchill and 
Stalin to an agreement on the policy that the United 
States has been pursuing in China. Namely (1) to take 
all necessary action to bring about unification under the 
National Government of all anti-Japanese armed forces 
in China. (2) To endorse the aspirations of the Chinese 
people for the establishment of a free united Democratic 
Chinese Government. (3) To continue to insist that 
China furnish her own leadership, make her own decisions 
and be responsible for her own policies and thus work out 
her own destiny in her own way. As you have no doubt 
been advised by the Secretary of State I obtained con- 
currence of Churchill and Stalin on the plan outlined. 
The British claim that the policy to which they now agree 
has always been British policy. This statement is incor- 
rect. Roosevelt knew it was incorrect and that is why he 
sent me to London. We have conclusive evidence on this 
point which it now seems unnecessary to resubmit since 
agreement has been reached. The policy of all the South- 
east Asia Imperialist Governments was to keep China 
divided against herself. This policy would seem to have 
been altered now that the British and the Soviet have 
agreed to the Roosevelt policy in China. 

The second mission entrusted to me by President Roose- 
velt in my last conference with him pertains to a de- 
cision affecting China reached at the Yalta Conference. 
Before my last visit to Washington and before I had been 
informed by the President of the Yalta decision pertain- 
ing to China including particularly the all-important prel- 
ude, the Generalissimo had discussed with me China’s 
position on the same problems decided upon at Yalta and 
had given me his attitude relating to them. He gave 
me, at that time, an aide mémoire summarizing his posi- 
tion on some of the problems. Of course, the subject dis- 
cussed in the prelude to the Yalta decision was not known 
to him and so far as I am concerned the matter has not 
yet been presented to him. Since my return we have 
continued to discuss the problems that would be involved 
in promoting future friendship and peace with Russia, 
without referring to the Yalta decision as such. All of 
the problems decided, except No. 1 in the prelude, have 
been raised by the Generalissimo and discussed fully with 
me. I am convinced that he will agree to every one of 
the requirements but will take exceptions to the use of 
two words “preeminent” and “lease.” These two words 
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have bad connotations in Chinese. They have been in- 
volved in the controversies over extra territoriality, 
These two words seem to impinge on the principles of 
the territorial integrity and independent sovereignty of 
China. Both Roosevelt and Stalin advised me that it 
was agreed between them that I would not open the sub- 
ject of the Yalta decision with Chiang Kai-shek until 
the signal was given me by Stalin. Stalin said he would 
give me carte blanche and let me use my own judgment 
as to when and how to present the subject. However, 
both Harriman and I were of the opinion that it would 
be best to delay the presentation because of the possibility 
of leakage which in turn might bring undesirable results, 
I explained this to Stalin and it was finally decided that 
I am not to present the subject to Chiang Kai-shek until 
we have advised Stalin that, in our opinion, the time is 
opportune and until we have received the signal from him, 
I want to emphasize to you that prior to my recent visit 
to Washington I had discussed with Chiang Kai-shek all 
phases of the Chinese-Russian problem before we knew 
what was contained in the Yalta Agreement, and since 
coming back to Chungking we have again thoroughly 
covered the same subjects without alluding to the pri- 
mary subject. We are therefore in a position to proceed 
with dispatch on the Yalta Agreement when we are au- 
thorized to submit the particulars thereof to the General- 
issimo. My purpose in wiring you this report is to give 
you the foregoing brief and somewhat cryptic outline of 
the situation and at the same time advise you that the 
Generalissimo has received telegrams from the Chinese 
Ambassador at Washington summarizing all of the items 
decided at Yalta except the primary one. The Chinese 
Ambassador’s recitations of the various items are not 
all correct although he states that he got the various 
points in conversation with President Roosevelt. The 
Chinese Ambassador has indicated that the United States 
will join as a third party in the agreement between Rus- 
sia and China on the various instrumentalities described. 
No such participation is indicated in the Yalta decision. 
In addition to this the Chinese Government yesterday 
received a cable from a Chinese representative in Swit- 
zerland which reports movements of troops that we know 
are taking place and which indicate Russia’s intent. The 
Chinese Government also has other information of move- 
ments and plans from which they have concluded that the 
object referred to in the prelude of the Yalta decision is 
definitely expected to happen. From the reports the Chi- 
nese are now receiving and with what they already know 
it is reasonable to expect them to reach approximately 
correct conclusions on this subject. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the Generalissimo as head of a state vitally 
concerned should be informed officially and in an ap- 
propriate straight forward manner becoming the charac- 
ter of the United States when the time is propitious. 
This information could and probably would have been 
given to him some time ago were it not for the lack of 
security associated with China. It now appears desira- 
ble that you discuss this situation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of State to determine when 
you should direct me to ask Stalin for his approval of 
the time when I am to officially inform Chiang Kai-shek. 
Telling Chiang Kai-shek and asking him to clamp down 
secrecy which no doubt he would do to the best of his 
ability would I believe keep the secret from the enemy 
longer than it will be kept by letting the Chinese continue 
to conjecture publicly on the facts that come to their 
knowledge from other sources. The American Theater 
Commander is familiar with the contents of this message. 


With regard to Ambassador Hurley’s comments 
on the words “preeminent” and “lease” in the 
Yalta understanding, I can personally state that 
neither Roosevelt nor Stalin intended that the 
phrase “preeminent interests” should go beyond 
Soviet interests in the free transit of exports to 
and imports from the Soviet Union. President 
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Roosevelt had told me at Yalta that this was his 
interpretation and, when I took this position with 
Stalin in August 1945, he agreed. As to the lease 
on Port Arthur, Roosevelt looked upon this as an 
arrangement similar to privileges which the 
United States had negotiated with other countries 
for the mutual security of two friendly nations. 

The problem of China and the Soviet intentions 
in the Far East was also discussed during Mr. 
Hopkins’ special mission to Moscow in May 1945. 
During a conversation which he and I had with 
Stalin on May 28 I brought the matter up and 
Stalin reaffirmed his support of a unified and 
stable China which would control all of Man- 
churia. Stalin reiterated that the Soviet Union 
had no territorial claims against China and 
stated that he would support the open-door policy. 
He said he would also welcome representatives of 
Chiang to be with his troops when they entered 
Manchuria in order to facilitate the establishment 
there of administration by the Chinese National 
Government. 


Soviet Role in Invasion of Japan 


Soviet participation in the war against Japan 
was again discussed at the Potsdam Conference 
which took place from July 17 to August 2, 1945. 
It will be recalled that although the first and 
only atomic bomb experimental explosion had 
been successfully concluded on July 16, the bomb 
had not yet been used against Japan. During 
the conference, Stalin informed President Tru- 
man of peace feelers which he had received from 
the Japanese Government. These were of such 
a character as to be unacceptable. 

At Potsdam, more than 5 months after Yalta, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were still planning an 
invasion of the Japanese home islands and still 
considered Soviet participation in the Pacific war 
essential. On July 24, 1945, the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff reported to the President and the Prime 
Minister that their over-all strategic concept for 
the prosecution of the war in the Pacific was as 
follows: 


In cooperation with other Allies to bring about at the 
earliest possible date the defeat of Japan by: lowering 
Japanese ability and will to resist by establishing sea 
and air blockades, conducting intensive air bombardment, 
and destroying Japanese air and naval strength; invad- 
ing and seizing objectives in the Japanese home islands 
as the main effort; conducting such operations against 
objectives in other than the Japanese home islands as 
will contribute to the main effort; establishing absolute 
military control of Japan; and liberating Japanese- 
occupied territory if required. 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff also stated : 


The invasion of Japan and operations directly con- 
nected therewith are the supreme operations in the war 
against Japan; forces and resources will be allocated 
on the required scale to assure that invasion can be ac- 
complished at the earliest practicable date. No other 
operations will be undertaken which hazard the success 
of, or delay, these main operations. 
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They went on to say that our policy should be to: 


Encourage Russian entry into the war against Japan. 
Provide such aid to her war-making capacity as may be 
necessary and practicable in connection therewith. 


On the basis of this over-all plan, extensive dis- 
cussions were carried on with the Soviet Chiefs of 
Staff for the attack on Manchuria by the Soviet 
forces about 2 months prior to landings by U.S. 
forces on the Japanese home islands. 


Efforts Toward Soviet-Chinese Understanding 


In the meantime the Chinese Government had 
been informed of the Yalta understanding. In 
Washington on June 9, President Truman had 
discussed with T. V. Soong, Premier of the Chi- 
nese National Government, the provisions of the 
understanding, including the promise of Stalin 
to conclude a treaty of friendship with the Na- 
tional Government of China. On June 14 Presi- 
dent Truman saw Soong again and told him of the 
renewed assurances Stalin had given Hopkins and 
myself in Moscow to support the National Gov- 
ernment of China under Chiang. Soong ex- 
pressed his gratification. On June 15 Ambassa- 
dor Hurley informed Chiang of the Yalta under- 
standing and also communicated to him Stalin’s 
renewal of his assurances regarding China’s sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria and his support of a uni- 
fied and stable China and of the open-door policy. 

By this time it had been agreed that negotia- 
tions would start promptly in Moscow between 
China and the Soviet Union regarding the mat- 
ters dealt with in the Yalta understanding. T. 
V. Soong arrived in Moscow at the end of June 
1945. Negotiations were conducted between 
Stalin and Molotov, on the one hand, and Soong, 
on the other. They were interrupted by the 
Potsdam Conference, but were resumed early in 
August, at which time Soong was joined by Wang 
Shi-chieh, the Foreign Minister of the Chinese 
National Government. 

Stalin, at the outset, made demands that went 
substantially beyond the Yalta understanding. 
While Soong was not prepared to accede to all 
of these demands, he made it clear to me that his 
Government was anxious to reach an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, and to this end he was pre- 
pared to make concessions which we considered 
went beyond the Yalta understanding. 

At no time did Soong give me any indication 
that he felt the Yalta understanding was a handi- 
cap in his negotiations. I repeatedly urged him 
not to give in to Stalin’s demands. At the same 
time, during this period, I had several talks with 
Stalin and Molotov in which I insisted that the 
Soviet position was not justified. This action 
I took on instructions from Washington. Also, 
on instructions, I informed Soong that the United 
States would consider that any concessions which 
went beyond our interpretation of the Yalta un- 
derstanding, would be made because Soong be- 
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lieved they would be of value in obtaining Soviet 
support in other directions. Soong told me that 
he thoroughly understood and accepted the cor- 
rectness of this position. The fact is that, in spite 
of the position I took, Soong gave in on several 
points in order to achieve his objectives. 

Events moved swiftly — the early days of 
August. On August 6 the first atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima and on August 9 another 
on Nagasaki. On August 8 the Soviet Union 
entered the war against Japan. On August 10 
Japan sued for peace through the Swiss Govern- 
ment and on August 14 an armistice was arranged. 
On that day a series of agreements between the 
Soviet Union and China, including a Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, were concluded. They 
were ratified by the Chinese Government on Au- 
gust 24, 1945, and were made public at that time. 
The texts of these agreements are set forth on 
pages 585-596 of the volume entitled United 
States Relations with China. . 

[Here follows a summary of the agreements. See 
U.S.R.C., p. 117.] 

Of prime importance is article V of the Treaty 
of Friendship which reads as follows: 


The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the 
interests of the security and economic development of 
each of them, agree to work together in close and friendly 
collaboration after the coming of peace and to act accord- 
ing to the principles of mutual respect for their sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity and of noninterference in 
the internal affairs of the other contracting party. 


Supplementing this provision an exchange of notes 
between Molotov and Wang specified: 


In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned 
Treaty, and in order to put into effect its aims and pur- 
poses, the Government of the U.S.S.R. agrees to render 
to China moral support and aid in military supplies and 
other material resources, such support and aid to be en- 
tirely given to the National Government as the central 
government of China. (Italics supplied.) 


Soong told me in Moscow he was gratified at the 
results obtained and expressed his gratitude for 
the active support the United States had given 
him in his negotiations. Ambassador Hurley in- 
formed the Secretary of State on August 16 from 
Chungking that Chiang Kai-shek was “generally 
satisfied with the treaty.” Ambassador Hurley 
went on to state that at his suggestion, Chiang 
had invited Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chi- 
nese Communist party to a conference in Chung- 
king. His cable concluded by stating that 
“Chiang Kai-shek will now have an opportunity 
to show realistic and generous leadership.” On 
September 6, Ambassador Hurley cabled the De- 
partment of State that: “The publication of these 
documents has demonstrated conclusively that the 
Soviet Government supports the National Govern- 
ment of China and also that the two governments 
are in agreement regarding Manchuria.” .. . 

Nothing that was done at Yalta contributed to 
the loss of control over China by Chiang Kai-shek. 
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The Yalta understanding was implemented by the 
Sino-Soviet agreements, which had they been car- 
ried out by Stalin, might have saved the Chinese 
National Sooumead. The inability of the Chi- 
nese National Government to maintain control 
over China was due to the fact that the Sino- 
Soviet agreements were not honored by Stalin, and 
to other factors which have been dealt with before 
these committees in great detail. 

I do not believe that it would serve a useful pur- 
pose for me to discuss the subsequent course of 
events in China, as they have been testified to at 
length in these hearings by others who had direct 
contact with these matters. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I want to reemphasize the objec- 
tives that President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill sought to achieve in their relations with 
the Soviet Union during the war. 

Their primary objective was to maintain Russia 
as an effective fighting ally. This problem in it- 
self gave grave concern, not only as to the military 
capabilities of the Soviet forces, but also as to 
whether the Kremlin would make separate ar- 
rangements with Hitler and leave the Western 
Allies stranded. The building of mutual confi- 
dence in the conduct of the war was not an easy 
task. But the fact remains that Russia was an 
effective fighting ally, and carried out vital mili- 
tary undertakings against Hitler. 

In addition, Roosevelt and Churchill sought to 
lay a foundation during the war for cooperation 
to maintain world peace by all nations, including 
the Soviet Union, and to find solutions to specific 
problems which would result from the war, par- 
ticularly with regard to the treatment of those 
countries which would be occupied by the Red 
army. No one was under any illusions about the 
difficulties that we would encounter. Neverthe- 
less, step by step, Soviet leaders subscribed to prin- 
ciples which culminated in the formation of the 
United Nations. They entered into agreements 
designed to dispose of many specific problems. 
The carrying out of these commitments would 
have gone a long way toward achieving Roose- 
velt’s objective of a peaceful world. The postwar 
difficulties stem from the fact that Stalin did not 
carry out his commitments and from the fact that 
the Soviet Union has failed to live up to the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

Some people claim that we “sold out” to the 
Soviet Union at Yalta. If this were true, it is 
difficult to understand why the Soviet Union has 
gone to such lengths to violate the Yalta under- 
standings. The fact is that these violations have 
been the basis of our protests against Soviet ac- 
tions since the end of the war. There would have 
been a sell-out if Roosevelt and Churchill had 
failed to bend every effort to come to an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union and had permitted 
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the Red army to occupy vast areas, without at- 
tempting to protect the interests of people in those 
areas. 

Only by keeping our military forces in being 
after Germany and Japan surrendered could we 
have attempted to compel the Soviet Union to 
withdraw from the territory which it controlled 
and to live up to its commitments. The people of 
the United States and the war-weary people of 
Europe were in no mood to support such an under- 
taking. This country certainly erred in its rapid 
demobilization in 1945, but this is an error for 
which the entire American people must share the 
responsibility. I cannot believe that anyone seri- 
ously thinks that the move to bring the boys home 
could have been stopped. I still recall my grave 
concern when I was in Moscow at the cold recep- 
tion the Congress gave to President Truman’s 
recommendation for universal military training 
in the fall of 1945. 

The most difficult question to answer is why 
Stalin took so many commitments which he sub- 
sequently failed to honor. There can be no clear 
answer to this question. I believe that the Krem- 
lin had two approaches to their postwar policies 
and in my many talks with Stalin I felt that he 
himself was of two minds. One approach em- 
phasized reconstruction and development of Rus- 
sia, and the other external expansion. 

On the one hand they were discussing possible 
understandings with us which would lead to peace- 
ful relations and result in increased trade and 
loans from the West for the reconstruction of the 
terrible devastation left in the wake of the war. 
If they had carried out this program, they would 
have had to soft-pedal for the time at least the 
Communist designs for world domination—much 
along the lines of the policies they had pursued 
between the two wars. 


On the other hand we had constant difficulties 
with them throughout the war and they treated 
us with great suspicion. Moreover, there were 
indications that they would take advantage of the 
Red army occupation of neighboring countries to 
maintain control, and they were supporting Com- 
munist Parties in other countries to be in a position 
to seize control in the postwar turmoil. 

The Kremlin chose the second course. It is 
my belief that Stalin was influenced by the hostile 
attitude of the peoples of Eastern Europe toward 
the Red army, and that he recognized that govern- 
ments established by free elections would not be 
“friendly” to the Soviet Union. In addition, I 
believe he became increasingly aware of the great 
opportunities for Soviet expansion in the postwar 
economic chaos. After our rapid demobilization, 
I do not think that he conceived that the United 
States would take the firm stand against Soviet 
aggression that we have taken the past 5 years. 

The one great thing accomplished by our con- 
stant efforts during and since the war to reach a 
settlement with the Soviet Union is that we have 
firmly established our moral position before the 
world. Had these efforts not been made, many 
people of the free world would still be wondering 
whether we and not the Kremlin were to blame 
for the tensions that have developed. The fact 
that the Soviet Union did not live up to its under- 
takings made clear the duplicity and the aggres- 
sive designs of the Kremlin. This fact has pro- 
vided the rallying point for the free world in their 
collective effort to build their defenses and to unite 
against aggression. 

W. A. Harrman. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 13th day of July, 
1951. 
Percy E. NeEtson, 
Notary Public. 


Continued Efforts Urged Against Soviet Propaganda 


Message of the President to the Congress 


[Released to the press by the White House August 21] 


On Juné 26, 1951, the Congress passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 11, reaffirming the friend- 
ship of the American people for all other peoples, 
indleding the peoples of the Soviet Union. On 
July 7, in accordance with the request of the 
Congress, I transmitted the resolution to His Ex- 
cellency Nikolai Mikhailovitch Shvernik, Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
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with a request that the Soviet Government make 
the contents of this resolution known to the Soviet 
peoples. 

For a month there was no reply to my letter, 
nor was the resolution made public in the Soviet 
Union. Then on August 6, I received a letter 
from President Shvernik, responding to mine and 
transmitting a resolution adopted by the Presid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet in the nature of a 
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reply to the concurrent resolution of the Congress. 
Both communications, of course, were immediately 
made public in the United States and were widely 
publicized by newspapers, magazines, and radio 
not only in this country but throughout the free 
world. On August 7, the Congressional resolu- 
tion, together with my letter of transmittal, the 
reply from Mr. Shvernik and the resolution of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet were all printed 
in the Soviet Government’s newspapers and read 
over the Soviet Government’s radio. This belated 
publication, by the Soviet Government, of the 
Congressional resolution and my letter of trans- 
mittal was undoubtedly influenced by the fact that 
the Voice of America was continuously broadcast- 
ing the text of these documents, and their existence 
could no longer be concealed from the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 

I am transmitting to the Congress herewith the 
resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
together with the accompanying letter from Mr. 
Shvernik.? 

The publication of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 11 in the Soviet Union, even though it was 
accompanied by the simultaneous publication of 
the official Soviet reply, marks a significant step 
forward in the struggle to penetrate the Iron Cur- 


tain with words of truth. Ordinarily, it is the . 


policy of the Soviet Government not to permit its 
citizens to read anything that is contrary to the 
official propaganda line. In this case, the adop- 
tion of a resolution of friendship by the Congress 
of the United States, and the eforis of the Voice 
of America compelled the Soviet Government to 
modify its customary practices. Although the 
resolution adopted by the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet was obviously intended to offset and 
counteract the effect of the Congressional resolu- 
tion, it is probable that the publication of the 
actual text of the latter had real effect on the 
minds of the Russian people. 

It is clear, however, that the Soviet Government 
has not altered the character of its own propa- 
ree and public statements concerning the 

nited States. In the recent youth meeting in 
East Berlin,? we have seen a new intensification of 
the theme of hate for the United States and other 
members of the United Nations. 

The arguments being made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to justify its present policies are set forth 
in the text of the resolution of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet and in Mr. Shvernik’s letter 
to me. The Congress can readily recognize the 
errors and misrepresentations in these two docu- 
ments. 

I wish that I could report that these documents 
give substantial evidence that the Soviet Union 


* For text of letter and resolution see BULLETIN of Aug. 
20, 1951, p. 294. 

*For discussion of the East Berlin Festival, see Oom- 
munist Festival for Youth, Department of State publica- 
tion 4825. 
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is prepared to modify its present policies and to 
take steps which will relieve present world ten- 


sions. Unfortunately, this is not the case. These 
documents give no assurance that there will be any 
changes in the hostile and expansionist policies 
of the Soviet Union, which now threaten world 
eace. 

" If the Government of the Soviet Union wants 
to make progress toward — it can stop flout- 
ing the authority of the United Nations, it can 
cease supporting armed aggression in defiance of 
the verdict of the United Nations, it can make 
constructive contributions toward establishin 
conditions of peace with Germany, Austria oa 
Japan, it can refrain from employing force to 
maintain in other countries regimes which do not 
command the support of their people, it can cease 
supporting subversive movements in other coun- 
tries, it can cease its distortion of the motives and 
actions of other peoples and governments, it can 
stop violating fundamental human rights and 
liberties, and it can join in good faith in the 
earnest effort to find means for reducing arma- 
ments and controlling atomic energy in the in- 
terests of peace. 

Such acts would do far more than any words 
to show that the Soviet Union really wants peace. 

Until we have concrete evidence that the Soviet 
Union has in fact changed its —s I cannot 
advise the Congress to change the policies of the 
United States. I believe that the policies on 
which we are now embarked—to give every sup- 

ort to the constructive actions of the United 

ations for peace, in Korea and elsewhere, to 
build our defenses and to join in building the de- 
fenses of the free world, and to contribute in every 
way we can to the growth and strengthening of 
free institutions around the world—I believe these 
are the policies most likely to bring about a change 
in the aggressive policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Consequently, I urge that the Congress 
move ahead with the great program for national 
security and world peace that is now before it. 

In particular, I urge the Congress to take all 
possible steps to open up channels of communica- 
tions between this country and the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, and other peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 has opened 
at least a crack in the Iron Curtain and the Con- 
gress deserves the thanks of free people every- 
where for this action. We should now make every 
possible constructive use of this small opening in 
the barrier which the Soviet Government has 
raised up against all free communication between 
its peoples and the outside world. If we do so, 
we may be able to show the Soviet peoples our 
real desire for peace and our genuine efforts in 
that direction. e may be able to dispel, at least 
in part, the distorted image of ourselves which is 
conveyed to them by Soviet propaganda. 

For my part, I shall answer President Shver- 
nik’s letter in the near future. I shall ask that 
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made public in the Soviet Union. 

It is of immense importance to communicate 
the truth about the purposes and intentions of 
the United States to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, as well as to all other peoples under the 
domination or the threat of domination of Soviet 
imperialism. Therefore, in addition to my let- 
ter, I intend to explore all other means that will 
help to make such communication possible. 

t urge the Congress to do all it can to contrib- 
ute to this vital endeavor. Adequate appropri- 
ations for the Campaign of Truth, including the 
Voice of America, are essential. I have requested 
an appropriation of $115,000,000 for this purpose 
in this fiscal year. The House of Representatives 
has reduced this to $85,000,000. Such action as 
this is obviously inconsistent with the purposes 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 11. If the Con- 
gress expects to be successful in the battle for 
men’s minds, it must support a sustained and con- 
sistent campaign for that purpose. 

A slash in funds for the Voice of America, com- 
ing at this time, would have the effect of severely 
damaging our efforts to reach the hearts and 
minds of other peoples. It would mean retreat 
in the face of the mounting world-wide pressures 
of communist propaganda. In the light of our 
present situation, I hope the Congress will restore 
the full amount needed for our Campaign of 
Truth. 

I trust the Congress will also consider in what 
other ways it can assist in correcting Soviet dis- 
tortions of the facts and in furthering our cam- 
paign to reach other peoples with true and ac- 
curate information. 

Harry 8S. Truman 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
August 20, 195i 


Text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 


WHEREAS the goal of the American people is now, and 
ever has been, a just and lasting peace; and 

WHEREAS the deepest wish of our Nation is to join with 
all other nations in preserving the dignity of man, and in 
observing those moral principles which alone lend meaning 
to his existence; and 

WHEREAS, in proof of this, the United States has offered 
to share all that is good in atomic energy, asking in return 
only safeguards against the evil in the atom; and 

WHEREAS the Congress reaffirms its policy as expressed 
in law “to continue to exert maximum efforts to obtain 
agreements to provide the United Nations with armed 
forces as contemplated in the Charter and agreements to 
achieve universal control of weapons of mass destruction 
and universal regulation and reduction of armaments, 
including armed forces, under adequate safeguards to pro- 
— complying nations against violation and evasion”; 
an 

WHEREAS this Nation has likewise given of its substance 
and resources to help those peoples ravaged by war and 
poverty; and 

WHEREAS terrible danger to all free peoples compels the 
United States to undertake a vast program of armaments 
expenditures; and 
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WHEREAS we rearm only with reluctance and would 
prefer to devote our energies to peaceful pursuits: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
reaffirms the historic and abiding friendship of the Ameri- 
can people for all other peoples, and declares— 

That the American people deeply regret the artificial 
barriers which separate them from the people of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, and which keep the Soviet 
peoples from learning of the desire of the American people 
to live in friendship with all other peoples, and to work 
with them in advancing the ideal of human brotherhood ; 
and 

That the American people believe the Soviet Government 
could advance the cause of peace immeasurably by remov- 
ing those artificial barriers, thus permitting the free 
exchange of information between our peoples; and 

That the American people and their Government desire 
neither war with the Soviet Union nor the terrible conse- 
quences of such a war; and 

That, although they are firmly determined to defend 
their freedom and security, the American people welcome 
all honorable efforts to resolve the differences standing 
between the United States Government and the Soviet 
Government and invite the peoples of the Soviet Union to 
cooperate in a spirit of friendship in this endeavor; and 

That the Congress request the President of the United 
States to call upon the Government of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics to acquaint the peoples of the 
Soviet Union with the contents of this resolution. 
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Legislation 


Providing for the Control by the United States and Co- 
operating Foreign Nations of Exports to any Nation 
or Combination of Nations Threatening the Security 
of the United States Including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all the Countries Under Its 
Domination. H. Rept. 703, 82d Cong., Ist sess. [To 
accompany H. R. 4550] 17 pp. 

Terminating the State of War Between the United States 
and the Government of Germany. H. Rept. 706, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 289] 
13 pp. 

Requesting Action to Free William N. Oatis by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. H. Rept. 783, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
[To accompany H. Con. Res. 140] 4 pp. 

Authorizing Vessels of Canadian Registry to Transport 
Grain Between United States Ports on the Great 
Lakes During 1951. H. Rept. 787, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess. [To accompany H. R. 3436] 3 pp. 

Suspending the Import Duties on Lead. H. Rept. 802, 
82d Cong., 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 4948] 
3 pp. 

Authorizing the President to Proclaim Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea. H. Rept. 807, 82d Cong., 
1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 5013] 8 pp. 

Recommendations Supplementing the Provisions of S. 984. 
Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting recommendations supplementing the pro- 
visions of S. 984, an act relating to the recruitment 
and employment of agricultural workers from Mex- 
ico. H. Doc. 192, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 


Continued on p. 402 
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Great Britain and Iran Suspend 
Oil Negotiations 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House August 23] 


I have been most disappointed to learn of the 
suspension of the negotiations in Tehran between 
the British delegation and the Iranian Govern- 
ment which we had hoped would lead to a settle- 
ment of the Iranian oil question. 

Since these conversations have been suspended 
rather than completely broken off, it remains my 
hope that a solution will eventually be found 
agreeable to both parties. It has been clear dur- 
ing the course of negotiations that both Iran and 
Great Britain sincerely desire a settlement, and, 
in view of this fact, 1 am confident that an ar- 
rangement can ultimately be worked out. 

Mr. Harriman has worked long and tirelessly 
in an effort to bring the parties together and to 
set the stage for a settlement, and his activities 
have had my complete support. His letter to 
Prime Minister Mosadeq of August 21 summarizes 
very clearly the American point of view on the 
steps which led to the suspension of the conver- 
sations and the views that Mr. Harriman put for- 
ward reflect my own. 


Italian Prime Minister To Visit U.S. 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 22] 


At the invitation of the Government of the 
United States, Alcide De Gasperi, President of 
the Council of Ministers and also Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Italy, will visit this country 
following his attendance at the September meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Council at Ottawa. In 
his dual capacity as Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. De Gasperi will meet 
with the President, with me, and with other offi- 
cials of this Government to discuss problems of 
mutual interest. 

I look forward with real pleasure to seeing Mr. 
De Gasperi when he comes to the United States. 

Through the difficult years since his rise to the 
position of Italy’s First Minister he has faced 
many trying problems with a courage, patience, 
and wisdom that have justified the great esteem 
in which he is held. He has guided the course of 
his country’s rehabilitation with leadership of the 
highest order. 
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U.S., Israel Sign Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 


[Released to the press August 23] 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States and Israel was 
signed today at Washington. The Secretary of 
State signed for this Government and Ambassador 
Abba Eban for Israel. The treaty is subject to 
ratification by both Governments before it will 
become effective. 

The treaty establishes a set of advanced prin- 
ciples to govern basic economic relations between 
the two countries and to serve as a practical means 
of directing the future development of those rela- 
tions along mutually beneficial iines. Like other 
comprehensive modern treaties of this kind, such 
as those concluded in recent years with Colombia, 
Ireland, Uruguay, Italy, and Greece, the treaty 
deals in considerable detail with a wide range of 
subject matter. In brief, however, each of the two 
Governments (1) agrees to accord, within its ter- 
ritories to citizens and corporations of the other, 
treatment no less favorable than it accords to its 
own citizens and corporations with respect to most 
business activities; (2) formally endorses stand- 
ards regarding the protection of persons and their 
property and interests which reflect enlightened 
constitutional and legal principles; (3) affirms its 
adherence to the principles of nondiscriminatory 
treatment of trade and shipping; and (4) in broad 
terms provides for the juridical conditions favor- 
able to private investment designed to promote 
economic development. 

The treaty marks a major step in bringing to- 
ward completion with Israel the pattern of formal 
arrangements through which nations customarily 
provide for the orderly conduct of economic inter- 
course with one another. To this end, the United 
States has already concluded several economic 
agreements with Israel. In contrast, however, to 
the broad provisions of the new treaty, these agree- 
ments deal primarily with specialized technical 
subjects, such as the air transport and copyright 
agreements concluded in 1950 and the general 
agreement on technical cooperation, which was 
entered into in February of this year. In addi- 
tion, representatives of the two Governments are 
currently engaged in technical discussions looking 
toward the conclusion of agreements for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation. 

Copies of the text of the treaty will be made 
available as soon as possible. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Conference for Conclusion and Signature of Japanese Peace Treaty 


RESPONSES TO INVITATION 
[Released to the press August 21] 


As of August 20 the following countries have 
accepted the invitation of the United States to 
attend the conference for the conclusion and sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Peace with Japan. They 
are: 


Australia Japan 

Belgium Liberia 

Brazil Mexico 

Ceylon New Zealand 
Colombia Nicaragua 

Costa Rica Norway 

Cuba Pakistan 

Dominican Republic Panama 

Ecuador Paraguay 

El Salvador Poland 

Ethiopia Turkish Republic 
Greece Union of South Africa 
Guatemala Union of Soviet Socialist 
Haiti Republics 

Honduras United Kingdom 

Iran Venezuela 

Iraq 


In addition to those countries which have for- 
mally accepted, 10 others have indicated that they 
will stead 

The conference will convene on September 4 at 
6:45 p.m., p. d. t., in the War Memorial Municipal 
Opera House in San Francisco’s Civic Center. 
Secretary Acheson, as chairman of the delegation 
of the host Government, will preside over the 
opening session as temporary president of the con- 
ference until a permanent president is elected by 
the conference. Following the formal opening, 
Mayor Elmer Robinson of San Francisco will say 
a few words of welcome to the visiting delegations 
followed by a similar greeting on behalf of the 
State of California by Gov. Earl Warren. Secre- 
tary Acheson will then present President Fruman 
who will deliver the principal address. After the 
appointment of a committee on credentials, the 
opening session will adjourn. 

The Mayor of San Francisco has established 
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a Citizens Committee under the chairmanship of 
Michel Weill to take charge of local hospitality 
on behalf of the city. William J. Losh has been 
named Executive Secretary of this committee. 
The city has kindly made available for the use 
of the conference its fine Opera House and some 
office space for the conference secretariat in the 
adjacent Veteran’s Building. 

As host, the U. S. Government will provide the 
international secretariat for the conference. Dr. 
Warren Kelchner, Chief of the Division of Inter- 
national Conferences of the Department of State 
has been designated Secretary General of the 
conference. 

Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, has been designated Press and 
Public Relations Officer for the conference and 
will be responsible for the accreditation of mem- 
bers of the press, both foreign and domestic. 

The offices of the secretariat will be located in 
the Veteran’s War Memorial Building which is 
also in the Civic Center. 


JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER AND GENERAL 
RIDGWAY EXCHANGE VIEWS 


[Released simultaneously by the Departments of State 
and Defense, and Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers 
August 21] 

The Department of State and the Department 
of Defense today made public the following ex- 
change of correspondence concerning the Japanese 
Peace Treaty between Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan and Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 


Tokyo: 
Juy 13, 1951 


Dear GENERAL: 

On the occasion of the publication of the text 
of the draft Japanese Peace Treaty I desire to 
convey to you the profound sense of gratification 
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and gratitude on my part of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

This is an event that marks a definite advance 
toward the consummation of a peace settlement 
for Japan, which has been consistently and vigor- 
ously advocated by your headquarters during these 
years past. 

Now that we are nearing our goal, we look to 
you and your headquarters for continued assist- 
ance and guidance, which will be given, I trust, as 
freely and generously as ever. 

Yours sincerely, 
Suiceru YosHIDA 


Joy 19, 1951 


Dear Mr. YosHma: 

Thank you for your letter of July 13 expressing 
your gratification and gratitude, and that of the 
Japanese Government, for the provisions of the 
draft Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The publication of the text of this treaty draft 
does indeed mark a definite advance toward the 
consummation of an early and just peace for your 
country. It brings measurably closer the restora- 
tion to Japan of full autonomy and the reassump- 
tion by the Japanese nation of their full rights 
and responsibilities among the free and honorable 
nations of the world. 

I believe I but express the sentiments of my 
people when I state that I view these provisions 
with no less gratification, and with the expecta- 
tion that the proven oe talents of the Japanese 
people and their rich cultural past shall, in the 
years ahead, make notable contributions to the 
objectives toward which the free world is so 
earnestly striving. 

The present text is the result of the labors of 
many distinguished persons, both here and else- 
where, en among them General of the Army 
Douglas Seahetiiens and Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles, the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I should like, with your approval, to feel free 
to convey your message to those of them whom I 
can reach, and subject to the pleasure of my gov- 
ernment, to the American people. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure you that such 
continued assistance and guidance as my staff and 
I may be capable of giving will be freely and 
gladly available to you and to your government. 


Sincerely, 
M. B. Reway 
General, United States Army 





Juy 19, 1951 
Dear GENERAL: 
I am in receipt of your note of today’s date in 
reply to my letter of July 13, in which I expressed 
the gratification and gratitude of my government 
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and myself on the occasion of the publication of 
the draft Japanese Peace Treaty. 

You say you would like to convey my message 
to other persons you can reach, and subject to the 
pleasure of your government, to the American 
people. 

I shall be very happy and grateful if you will 
do that. In fact, I myself would have addressed 
a word of appreciation directly to the American 
Government and people but for the consideration 
of the question of propriety of such an act on my 
part. 

Yours sincerely, 
Suiceru YosHipa 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


[Released to the press August 24] 


On July 20, 1951, the White House announced 
the delegates and alternate delegates named by the 
President to represent the United States, respec- 
tively, at the Conference for Conclusion and Sig- 
nature of Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Signing 
of the Security Treaty between Australia, New 

ealand, and the United States, and the Signing 
of the Security Treaty between the United States 
and Japan.’ 

Subsequent to the foregoing announcement sev- 
eral of the alternate delegates have found that it 
will be impossible to attend... The President has 
approved the following substitutions: 


CONFERENCE FOR CONCLUSION AND SIGNATURE OF PEACE 
WITH JAPAN: 


Robert B. Chiperfield vice John M. Vorys, both mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 


SIGNING OF THE SEcURITY TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRALIA, 
NEw ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED STATES: 


Abraham A. Ribicoff vice Mike Mansfield, both mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 


SIGNING OF THE SECURITY TREATY WITH JAPAN: 


Overton Brooks vice Carl Vinson, both members of 
the Armed Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 


The complete delegation to the Conference for 
Conclusion and Signature of Treaty of Peace 
with Japan, to be held at San Francisco beginning 
on September 4, 1951, follows: 


Delegates: 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, Chairman. 
John Foster Dulles 

Tom Connally, United States Senate. 
Alexander Wiley, United States Senate. 


Alternate Delegates: 


John J. Sparkman, United States Senate. 
H. Alexander Smith, United States Senate. 
Walter F. George, United States Senate. 


* BULLETIN of July 30, 1951, p. 187. 
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Bourke B. Hickenlooper, United States Senate. 
James P. Richards, House of Representatives. 
Robert B. Chiperfield, House of Representatives. 


Advisers 


John M. Allison, Deputy to Mr. Dulles, Department of 
State 

C. Stanton Babcock, Colonel, U.S.A., Office of Occupied 
Areas, Department of the Army 

Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor, Department of State 

James H. Burns, Major General, U.S.A. (retired), De- 
partment of the Army 

Myron Melvin Cowen, Ambassador to the Republic of the 
Philippines 

Joseph M. Dodge, Financial Adviser to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, and Financial Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of the Army 

©. George Doyle, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.F., Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force, Policy Division, Inter- 
national Branch, Office of the Director of Plans, 
Department of Air Force 

John C. Dreier, United States Representative on the 
Council of the Organization of American States 

J. F. Enright, Commander, U.S.N., Head, Far Eastern 
Affairs Branch, Division of International Affairs, 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Department of 
Navy 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant to the Director, Office 
of Northeast Asian Affairs, Department of State, 
Technical Secretary 

A. L. Hamblen, Brigadier General, U.S.A., Special Assist- 
ant for Occupied Areas, Department of the Army 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, United States Representative and 
Chairman, Far Eastern Commission 

Donald R. Heath, Minister to the Kingdoms of Cambodia, 
Laos, and State of Vietnam 

Noel Hemmendinger, Officer in Charge for Economic Af- 
fairs, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, Department 
of State 

Carlisle H. Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration 

Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the Army 

U. Alexis Johnson, Director, Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Carter B. Magruder, Major General, U.S.A., Deputy Chief 
of Staff, G-4, for Program, Department of the Army 

Stanley D. Metzger, Deputy Assistant Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State 

Frank Nash, Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense 

Edwin Plitt, Adviser on United Nations Affairs, Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, 
Department of State 

John D. Rockefeller, 3d, Member of Dulles Special Mission 
to Japan, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs 

Livingston Satterthwaite, Deputy Director, Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

William J. Sebald, United States Political Adviser for 
Japan, Tokyo 

Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate 

Laurin L. Williams, Brigadier General, U.S.A., Controller, 
General Headquarters, Far East Command, Tokyo 

Kenneth T. Young, Jr., Office of Foreign Military Affairs, 
Department of Defense 


Congressional Observers 


Richard B. Russell, chairman, subcommittee on agri- 
culture, Member of Appropriations Committee, United 
States Senate; alternate delegate on the United States 
delegation to sign the security treaty with Japan 

Pat McCarran, chairman, State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations ; chairman, Judiciary Committee; United 
States Senate 
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Styles Bridges, ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and on Armed Services, U.S. 
Senate; alternate delegate on the United States dele- 
gation to sign the security treaty with Japan 

Dewey Short, ranking minority member, Armed Services 
Committee, House of Representatives; alternate dele- 
gate on the United States delegation to sign the secu- 
rity treaty with Japan 

Earl Stefan, ranking minority member, State, Justice, 
Commerce and Judiciary Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives 

Overton Brooks, member, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives; alternate delegate on the 
United States delegation to sign the security treaty 
with Japan 

Walter H. Judd, member, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives; alternate delegate on the 
United States delegation to sign the security treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand 

John J. Rooney, chairman, State, Justice, Commerce and 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, member, Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives; alternate delegate 
on the United States delegation to sign the security 
treaty with Australia and New Zealand 


Executive Secretary: 


Clarke L. Willard, Associate Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Conferences, Department of State 


Press and Public Affairs Officers 


Lloyd Allen Lehrbas, Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State 

W. Bradley Connors, Officer in Charge of Public Affairs, 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State 


Special Assistants to the Chairman 
a D. Battle, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
tate 
Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, De- 


partment of State 
Marshall D. Shulman, Office of the Secretary of State 


Assistant Technical Secretary 


Melvin L. Manfull, Acting Chief, Policy Reports Staff, 
Department of State 


Administrative Secretary 


Ralph J. Ribble, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Documents Officer 


Wallace R. Lampshire, Committee Secretariat Staff, De- 
partment of State. 


INDIA REFUSES TO BE PARTY 
TO TREATY 


Indian Note of August 23 


[Released to the press August 25] 


I am desired to convey to you the following re- 
ply on behalf of the Government of India to your 
Government’s invitation to participate in a con- 
ference to conclude a treaty of peace with Japan 
to be convened on September 4, 1951, in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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1. The Government of India have the honour to 
acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the reply 
of the Government of the United States of 
America to the representations which they had 
made on the Japanese Peace Treaty in their com- 
munication dated July 30, 1951. They fully ap- 
preciate the consideration given to their views by 
the United States Government and wish to assure 
them that the present reply is conceived in a spirit 
of frankness and sincere friendship for Govern- 
ment and people of the United States of America. 
2. Throughout the negotiations that have taken 
place between the two Governments on the sub- 
ect of the treaty the Government of India have 
laid emphasis upon two fundamental objectives: 


(I) The terms of the Treaty should concede to 
Japan a position of honour, equality, and con- 
tentment among the community of free nations; 

(II) They should be so framed as to enable all 
countries specially interested in the maintenance 
of a stable peace in the Far East to subscribe to 
the Treaty sooner or later. 


The Government of India have after most care- 
ful thought come to the conclusion that the Treaty 
does not in material respects satisfy either of these 
two criteria. 

3. Condition (I) 

(a) It is only natural to expect that Japan 
should desire the restoration in full of her sov- 
ereignty over territory of which the inhabitants 
have a historical affinity with her own people and 
which she has not acquired by aggression from 
any other country. The Ryukyu and the Bonin 
Islands fully satisfy this description. Neverthe- 
less the Treaty proposes that until United States 
Government seek and obtain trusteeship over these 
Islands they should continue to be sahient to the 
legislative and administrative control of the 
United States. It is apparent to the Government 
of India that such an arrangement cannot but be 
a source of dissatisfaction to large sections of the 
Japanese people and must carry the seed of future 
dispute and possible conflict in the Far East. 

(b) The Government of India recognise that 
as a sovereign nation Japan should have the right 
to make arrangements for her defence as provided 
in Article 5 of the Treaty. If in exercise of this 
right Japan should decide to enter into defensive 
agreements with a friendly power no one could 
reasonably object to this. But the right should 
be exercised by the Government of Japan when 
Japan has become truly sovereign. A provision 
in the Treaty which suggests that the present oc- 
cupation force may stay on in Japan as part of 
such a defensive agreement is bound to give rise 
to the impression that the agreement does not 
represent a decision taken by Japan in the full 
enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign nation. 
The effect of this not only on the people of Japan 
but upon large sections of people in Asia is bound 
to be most unfortunate. 
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4. Condition (IT) 

As already stated the Government of India at- 
tach the greatest importance to the Treaty pro- 
viding that the Island of Formosa should be re- 
turned to China. The time and manner of such 
return might be the subject of separate negotia- 
tions but to leave the future of the Island undeter- 
mined, in spite of past international agreements, 
in a document which attempts to regulate the re- 
lations of Japan with all Governments that were 
engaged in the last war against her does not 
appear to the Government of India to be either 
just or expedient. Mutatis mutandis the same 
argument applies to the Kurile Islands and to 
South Sakhalin. 

5. For foregoing reasons, the Government of 
India have decided, with regret, that they cannot 
be parties to the Treaty. It is their sincere hope 
that lasting peace will prevail in the Far East and, 
to that end, they will continue to cooperate with 
the United States Government and other Govern- 
ments in such manner as may be open to them, 
res epi with the principles on which their 
foreign policy is based. As a first step, it is their 
intention, as soon as this may be practicable, to 
put an end to the state of war between them and 
Japan, and to establish full diplomatic relations 
with that country. 

6. It has already been announced that the Con- 
ference convened at San Francisco to consider the 
draft Peace Treaty with Japan will not be open 
to negotiations, though attending Governments 
will be free to state their views on the Treaty. 
The Government of India feel that the statement 
of their views on the Treaty contained in this 
reply should be adequate to clarify their own posi- 
tion on the Conference. It is their intention, if 
the United States Government have no objection, 
to communicate this reply to their own Parliament 
which is now in session on August 27. Once the 
document has been published, it will be available 
for the information of the Conference, and the 
Government of India will be glad if the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which will act as host 
to the Conference, will have this reply circulated 
to its members. As, for reasons already stated, 
the Government of India will be unable to sign 
the Treaty, they think that it is not necessary for 
them to send representatives to it. 

The Government of India would be glad to 
know if the United States Government have any 
objection to their informing our Parliament of 
this reply on Monday, August 27, 1951. 

With assurances of my highest esteem, 


M. K. Krrpauant, 
Chargé @Affaires ad interim. 


The Honourable JoHn Foster DULLEs, 
Consultant to the Secretary of State, 
US. Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. Reply of August 25 
[Released to the press August 25] 


The Government of the United States has the 
honor to acknowledge the note of the Government 
of India of August 23, 1951, in reply to the ex- 

lanations given by the Government of the United 
States to the Government of India under date of 
July 30, 1951, regarding the Japanese Peace 
Treaty.2 The Government of the United States 
responds in the same spirit of frankness and 
friendship which, as the Government of India 
points out, animates its note of August 23. 

1. The Government of the United States wel- 
comes the expressed intention of the Government 
of India to put an end to the state of war between 
it and Japan and to establish diplomatic relations 
with that country. The overriding desire of the 
Government of the United States is peace in Asia. 
The Government of the United States believes that 
the peace will be more stable if it is founded on 
united action, just as victory involved united ac- 
tion and the occupation involved united action. 
However, the people of the United States will not 
feel that their efforts and sacrifices for victory in 
the Pacific have been in vain if they have made it 
possible for the Government of India to make 
peace with a Japan which is no longer a mili- 
taristic and aggressive threat. 

2. The Government of the United States regrets 
that the Government of India feels that the pend- 
ing treaty of peace has imperfections such that 
the Government of India prefers to make a sep- 
arate peace. There can never be united action for 
peace unless the nations are willing to accept what, 
to each, may seem imperfections. 

3. In its specification of imperfections the Gov- 
ernment of India suggests that the treaty of peace 
will not provide Japan with a “position of honor, 
ew and contentment among the community 
of free nations.” This suggestion greatly sur- 
— the Government of the United States. 

rom the beginning the announced goal of the 
United States has been to restore Japan to just 
such a position. It is the belief of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shared by the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan and of many other 
states, that the pending treaty to an unprecedented 
degree achieves that goal. 

For example, the Prime Minister of Japan in 
a letter of July 13, 1951, to John Foster Dulles 
written on the occasion of calling the San Fran- 
cisco Conference said: 


I am grateful that we have been consulted and given 
a full opportunity to submit our views and desires, and 
moreover that these have been in a large measure incor- 
porated in the draft treaty. 

The treaty, as it stands, reflects abundantly American 
fairness, magnanimity and idealism. 


The Government of the United States doubts 


* Not here printed. 
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that the Government of India has fully understood 
and taken into account the views of the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan. 

4. The Government of India further suggests 
that the treaty is not so framed as to aa all 
countries especially interested in the maintenance 
of stable peace in the Far East, to subscribe to the 
treaty sooner or later. 

The treaty makes provision for multilateral sig- 
nature now and obligates Japan to conclude simi- 
lar treaties with all countries not now signatory 
who are parties to the U.N. Declaration of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. The Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of the United States, sponsors of 
the present text, and the many other Allied Powers 
which have cooperated to produce that text, have 
one to great pains to assure that the treaty will 
e such as to enable all of the Allies to subscribe 
to it. 

5. The Government of India suggests that the 
treaty should restore in full Japan’s sovereignty 
“over territory of which the inhabitants have an 
historical affinity with her (Japan’s) own people” 
and which she has not secant eo aggression from 
any other country. 

This principle would involve a major departure 
from the Potsdam surrender terms, which speci- 
fied categorically that Japanese sovereignty 
should be limited to the four home islands and to 
such minor islands as the parties to the surrender 
proclamation might determine. The Government 
of India has never questioned these terms during 
the 514 years during which India has served as a 
member of the Far Eastern Commission, which 
was established to insure the fulfillment of those 
terms. The principle now put forward by the 
Government of India would require the retention 
by Japan of full sovereignty over the Kurile 
Islands, and over the Ryukyu Islands. Yet, the 
Government of India criticizes the treaty provi- 
sions with reference to the Kurile Islands because 
it does not explicitly transfer full sovereignty to 
the Soviet Union and criticizes the provision with 
reference to the Ryukyus because, although it 
leaves sovereignty in Japan, it permits U.N. | 
trusteeship with the United States as administer- 
ing authority. 

The Government of the United States finds it 
difficult to understand how the Government of 
India can be confident that future arrangements 
regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, the 
terms of which are not yet formulated, will here- 
after “be a source of dissatisfaction to large sec- 
tions of the Japanese people.” Nor does the Gov- 
ernment of the United § States understand why the 
Government of India applies such different tests 
as between the Kuriles and the Ryukyus. 

6. The Government of India objects because the 
treaty gives Japan the right to prevent its becom- 
ing an indefensible nation between the date of the 
coming into force of the treaty of peace and the 
coming into force of some voluntary collective se- 
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curity arrangement. The Government of India 
suggests that the only way to prove that such a 
security arrangement is in fact voluntary is to 
subject Japan to the grave risk incident to a period 
of total sr in close proximity to 
proved aggressors. There is no reason to believe 
that this is desired by the pom of Japan or that 
it would promote the welfare of Japan for the 
treaty of peace to impose that grave hazard upon 
Japan. 

The Government of the United States has gone 
to great lengths to ascertain that any security 
agreement which Japan seeks shall, in fact, be 
responsive to the will of the Japanese people. It 
would be quite impracticable and totally unwel- 
come for the United States to help to defend Japan 
if that were not wanted by the Japanese people. 
The statements of the Japanese Government and 
of the political leaders of the Diet, and manifold 
expressions of public opinion, all demonstrate 
that the Japanese do not want Japan to become a 
defenseless nation upon the coming into force of 
the treaty of peace. No less than 32 of the Allied 
Powers, all members of the United Nations, have 
freely made or are making collective security ar- 
rangements to which the United States is a party. 
It would, indeed, be surprising if the sentiment 
which has animated so many free peoples did not 
manifest itself also in Japan. 

7. The Government of India states that the 
future of Formosa should not be left “undeter- 
mined.” It suggests that the treaty should pro- 
vide for the return of Formosa to China but that 
“the time and manner of such return might be the 
subject of separate negotiations.” It would seem 
to the United States that a future disposition is 
“undetermined” if it depends upon future negoti- 
ations as to time and manner. 

The Government of India must be fully aware 
that there cannot at the present time be any final 
agreement among the Allied Powers with respect 
to the future of Formosa. To insist that a Japa- 
nese peace treaty be deferred until there is such 
agreement is, in fact, to postpone indefinitely the 
restoration of Japan to “honor, equality and con- 
tentment among the community of free nations,” 
which the Government of India agrees is an ur- 
gent requirement. Furthermore, the Government 
of the United States observes that the Government 
of India apparently does not intend itself to defer 
ending its state of war with Japan until the future 
of Formosa has been definitely dealt with. 

8. The Government of the United States does 
not claim that the prospective treaty of peace is in 
every respect perfect. It involves adjustments 
such as are the inevitable accompaniment of any 
concerted human effort. The essential thing is 
that the treaty is a peace treaty and is drawn in 
terms which do not contain within themselves the 
seeds of another war. Delay would cost a price 
which makes petty all the sacrifices incident to 
present action. It would perpetuate the surrender 
terms which subject the Japanese Government to 
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the military rule of Allied Powers. If that sub- 
jection is continued after the occupation has served 
its legitimate and valid purposes the result is in- 
distinguishable from colonialism and imperialism 
in vicious form. The United States does not want 
to be a party to colonialism or imperialism. That 
is why it strives so earnestly to achieve the best 
possible peace as promptly as possible. That is 
why it contributes so liberally to the rehabilitation 
of our former enemies as well as of our friends. 

The Government of the United States regrets 
that the Government of India is not disposed t» 
join this united effort for peace. However, the 
Government of the United States welcomes the 
assurances of the Government of India that, inso- 
far as consistent with the principles on which its 
foreign policies are based, it will continue to co- 
operate with the U.S. Government and other gov- 
ernments to the end that lasting peace will prevail 
in the Far East. The Government of the United 
States hopes that these principles to which the 
Government of India alludes will permit of co- 
operation which is practical and fruitful for 
peace. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN M. ALLISON! 


At some point in every battle report there 
comes a time to talk of peace, for peace is the 
ultimate objective of a// battles and a// wars. We 
now talk of peace with Japan. The United States 
has issued invitations to 53 nations to come on 
September 4 to San Francisco to conclude and 
sign a peace treaty with Japan. In cooperation 
with the United Kingdom a draft of a treaty has 
been forwarded to all of those nations and it will 
be before the delegates to that conference. It is 
not the product of any single — or single 
country. All the nations in the war against 
Japan have had an opportunity to make sugges- 
tions and many of them have done so. Everyone 
has had his say and now words must be translated 
into action. 

After 6 years of a Japan must be 
brought back as an equal, sovereign member of 
the family of nations. It is important to all of 
us that the 83 million Japanese with their vigor, 
their willingness to work, and their knowledge of 
modern industrial techniques be given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the economic recovery and 
the political stability of Asia. It is important 
that Japan become a peaceful member of the free 
world, but this must be on a voluntary basis. The 
free world does not operate by compulsion. It 
does not want slaves. Only the free choice of the 
Japanese people to throw in their lot with the 
free world will be of importance. We do not 


want to, in fact we cannot, force them to do so. 


1 Made over the NBC-TV network program, “Battle Re- 
port” on Aug. 24 and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Allison is Deputy to John Foster Dulles, Con- 
sultant to the Secretary. 
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The treaty therefore which will be before us at 
San Francisco is a treaty of reconciliation, a 
treaty of opportunity. We have learned by bitter 
experience that treaties of vengeance, that treaties 
which impose upon the vanquished conditions 
which the victors would not accept themselves, 
become merely scraps of paper. The treaty we 
expect to sign at San Francisco is based on reality 
and on trust. 

It is not perfect. Those of us most closely con- 
cerned with the development of the treaty know 
better than anyone else its faults. It is a human 
document bringing together the ideas of many 
men and many countries. No one, least of all the 
United States, will be perfectly satisfied. All 
nations who snetininell in drafting the treaty 
can see evidences of their work. All can agree 
that if not a perfect treaty, it is a good treaty. 

Is Japan ready for a treaty of reconciliation 
and trust? Is Japan a democratic country, as we 
understand democracy? Only time can tell. We 
can point out that after 6 years of occupation, 
over 80 percent of the farmers of Japan own their 
own farms, while before the war the figures were 


Armistice Negotiations in Korea 


COMMUNIST CHARGES ON U.N. 
NEUTRALITY VIOLATIONS 


Statement by Admiral Joy 


The text of a letter, dated Aug. 22, by Vice Ad- 
miral Charles Turner Joy, senior United Nations 
delegate, to Gen. Nam Il, senior North Korean 
delegate, rejecting charges of neutrality violations, 
and a summary of enclosures sent with the letter: 


[1] I make reference to your letter of 19 Au- 
gust, 1951, concerning an incident which occurred 
at Song-gang-ni during the morning of 19 August. 

[2] An investigation of the incident in question 
was made immediately by Colonel Murray and 
Colonel Chang. A further exhaustive investiga- 
tion has been completed by the commanding gen- 
eral, Eighth Army. These investigations show 
clearly that no United Nations Command forces 
were involved in the incident; rather that the at- 
tack on a Chinese Communist Forces patrol was 
carried out by a group of partisan irregulars, some 
of whom wore civilian clothing. No evidence 
exists that the irregular force which executed the 
ambuscade came to the scene of the clash from 
without the neutral zone. On the contrary, the 
evidence indicates that this irregular group were 
and had been for some time operating within the 
neutral zone. A summary of the investigation 
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almost reversed; there are 6 million members of 
trade unions as against some 400,000 before the 
war; women now vote and take keen interest in 
politics; there is a free press; the Japanese Parlia- 
ment is no longer a rubber stamp, but is made up 
of active representatives of the Japanese people. 
These are the results of the occupation which will 
last and make it possible for democracy to grow. 
Democracy cannot be imposed from without. It 
must come from within. We must give the Japa- 
nese the opportunity to let democracy grow. 

The Soviet Union talks loudly and longly of 
peace, but when the time comes to make peace it 
draws back. It claims to be the champion of anti- 
imperialism and anti-colonialism but when the 
time comes to make a great Asiatic nation free and 
through a peace treaty bring to an end the gov- 
ernment of one people by another, it holds back. 
If peace is wanted, here is an opportunity to get 
it. The treaty we are inviting the nations to sign 
will restore peace. It gives Japan back to the 
Japanese. It threatens no one. We hope nations 
who really want peace will join with us in sign- 
ing this treaty at San Francisco. 


establishing these points is attached. (Enclo- 
sure 1) 

[3] As you are aware, your forces have been 
confronted with continuous partisan activity with- 
in the neutral zone. 

During recent recorded discussions between our 
liaison officers, Colonel Chang stated to Colonel 
Kinnery that personnel within the neutral zone 
have distributed handbills opposing the armistice 
conferences and might even lay land mines in 
roads within the neutral zone. 

Your liaison officer stated that your delegation 
personnel wished to keep personal arms with them 
at their residence within the neutral zone for their 
own protection. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that partisan activi- 
ties within the neutral zone have given you cause 
for concern. The responsibility for control of ir- 
regular partisan groups within the neutral zone is 
entirely yours. 

It is for the purpose of maintaining order in 
the neutral zone that it has been agreed that you 
retain military police within the zone. The 
United Nations Command delegation believes, 
therefore, that the responsibility for any failure to 
maintain order in the neutral zone is yours alone. 
It appears that the formation of a joint inspec- 
tion committee to examine into conditions within 
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the neutral zone is now even more strongly indi- 
cated than it was when I originally proposed such 
a committee on 14 August. 

[4] In reference to the third and fourth para- 
graphs of your letter, in which you make loose and 
generalized allegations about previous incidents in 
the neutral zone and other matters, I have at- 
tached as enclosure 2 a summary of the investiga- 
tion of an incident alleged to have occurred on 16 
July. This summary shows that United Nations 
Command forces in no way violated the neutral 
zone. I have further appended, as enclosures 3, 
4 and 5, copies of my replies to your letters re- 
lating to alleged violations occurring on 7 August, 
allegations which were again found to be without 
foundation in so far as United Nations Command 
forces were concerned. 

Finally, since you continue to complain that 
your delegation vehicles are being attacked by 
United Nations Command aircraft, enclosure 5 
shows that you have been previously informed 
by the United Nations Command delegation that 
your vehicles cannot be granted immunity lacking 
your prior notification to the United Nations Com- 
mand of their time and route of movement. En- 
closure 6 tells you this once again, and reminds 
you that the attitude of the United Nations Com- 
mand on the question of immunity of your ve- 
hicles has been unchanged since the original 
presentation of it given you by Colonel Kinney 
through Colonel Chang on 7 July 1951. 


SUMMARY OF ENCLOSURES 


1. A ten-paragraph summary of the investiga- 
tion of the Aug. 19 incident, supporting the fore- 
going letter from Admiral Joy. 

2. A seven-paragraph summary of action taken 
with respect to the July 16 incident—in which the 
Communists accused the allies of firing into the 
neutral zone. The summary reviewed the evi- 
dence and rejected the charge. 

3. A six-paragraph letter to General Nam I], 
rejecting a Communist charge that allied patrols 
violated the neutral zone on Aug. 7. 

4. A four-paragraph letter to General Nam I], 
dated Aug. 14, suggesting a “standing bilateral 
Kaesong neutral zone committee” to make periodic 
inspection of the zones and conduct on-the-spot 
investigations of alleged incidents. This sugges- 
tion grew out of the nature of the Aug. 7 Com- 
munist charge. The Communists apparently re- 
jected the suggestion, or else delayed action on it. 

5. A two-paragraph letter to General Nam I], 
dated Aug. 18, again rejecting the Communists’ 
Aug. 7 charge and rejecting charges of air vio- 
lations on Aug. 16. 

6. A 150-word letter to General Nam I], dated 
Aug. 22, reviewing the United Nations Com- 
mand’s insistence that Communist vehicles mov- 
ing to and from Kaesong have no immunity from 
air attacks unless their schedules are given to the 
allies. 
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SUSPENSION OF PEACE TALKS ' 


Statement of U.N. Commander 


Following is the text of a statement by Gen, 
Matthew B. Ridgway, U.N. Commander, issued at 
midnight (10 a. m. August 23, eastern daylight 
time), on the Communist’ break-off of the Korean 
armistice talks: 


The report of the alleged bombing attack of the 
armistice conference site at Kaesong at 2320 hours 
22 August, has been thoroughly investigated by 
the United Nations. 

The commanding general, Far East Air Forces, 
at conclusion of his investigation, has reported as 
follows: 

“No plane under Far East Air Forces control 
was over Kaesong at the time of the alleged 
attack.” 

The command, Naval Forces Far East, was also 
instructed to conduct investigations as were 
deemed necessary to insure that no naval aircraft 
could have participated in the operation allegedly 
occurring last night at Kaesong. He reported of- 
ficially to the Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, as follows: 

“Negative aircraft operating under Navy con- 
trol over Korea night 22 August.” 

The United Nations Command liaison officers, 
Cols. A. J. Kenney, U.S. A. F., and J. C. Murray, 
U.S. M. C., conducted the on-the-spot investiga- 
tion which failed to disclose any concrete evidence 
of an actual bombing by a United Nations aircraft. 
Their investigations revealed no scorched area 
which normally results from a napalm bomb de- 
tonation, nor any visible signs of a bomb crater 
which would have been caused by the alleged 
attack. 

A flush-riveted piece of metal, which was identi- 
fied by the Communist liaison officer as a part of 
the napalm bomb utilized in the attack, is not of 
the construction used by the United Nations com- 
mand, as flush riveting is not employed in the 
manufacture of napalm tanks. They are of rough 
construction, more economically produced as they 
are used only once. 

The United Nations Command liaison officers 
could discover but one individual who claimed to 
have been an eye-witness to the attack. He stated 
that the airplane he saw had its headlights on 
throughout the attack, which is not a practice en- 
gaged in by any U. N. C. [United Nations Com- 
mand] aircraft during night operations. 

The alleged bombing incident revealed no dam- 
age to any building, personnel, or crops in the area. 
Colonel Kinney, an experienced air officer, was cer- 
tain that the hole twenty-four inches in diameter 


and twelve inches deep, pointed out to him by the 


This suspension of the peace talks is the second break- 
off since the peace talks were initiated on July 10, 1951. 
The first break-off occurred when the Communist North 
Koreans refused entry to U.N. professional newsmen at 
the conference area ; see BULLETIN of July 23, 1951, p. 151. 
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Communists as the result of impact, could not 
have been a bomb crater. Colonel Kinney agreed 
with Colonel Murray that this hole might have 
been the result of a hand grenade explosion pre-set 
in the ground. 

As has been brought out before, the decision to 
declare all meetings “off from this time,” which 
required a decision from a high level of command, 
could not have been arrived at and transmitted 
to Colonel Chang, Communist liaison officer, for 
delivery to United Nations Command liaison of- 
ficers in the interval from 2320 on 22 August to 
0145 on 23 August. 


Text of Communist Protest 


Following is the text of a protest sent on August 23 to 
General Ridgway by North Korean Premier Kim Il Sung 
and Gen. Peng Teh-huai, Chinese commander in Korea, as 
broadcast by the Pieping radio: 


While the blood of our heroic fighter, Yao 
Ching-hsiang, who fell a victim under the illegal 
killing by armed personnel of your side, is still 
warm, a plane of your side invaded over the meet- 
ing place in the Kaesong neutral zone at 10:20 

.m. Aug. 22 and carried out bombing and straf- 
ing which were aimed at the residence of our 
delegation. 

Although our delegation was filled with indig- 
nation, it nevertheless notified your side at 10:35 





STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House 
August 23] 

General Ridgway has reported to me, and 
has made public, the story of last night’s 
episode in Kaesong. There is, of course, no 
truth in the Communist claim that a United 
Nations plane had bombed the Kaesong 
area. No United Nations aircraft were even 
in the vicinity at the time the alleged bomb- 
ing took place. Whether any — aircraft 
were present is not clear, but the flimsy na- 
ture of the so-called “evidence” shown to the 
United Nations liaison officers makes it ex- 
tremely doubtful that any bombing took 
place at all. 

We do not know the purpose of this new 
Communist masquerade in Kaesong. The 
Communist liaison officer last night made 
certain statements about calling off further 
meetings in the armistice negotiations, but 
it is not clear whether he was referring to 
the meetings planned for today, to meetings 
for the next several days—or whether it is 
the Communist intention to back out of the 
armistice negotiations altogether. 

Until this is clarified, we cannot appraise 
the events of last night—except that they ob- 
viously were not calculated to move the nego- 
tiations forward toward an armistice. 
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p. m. to send personnel to investigate in order to 
make the truth of the events known to the whole 
world and to prevent any pretext on your side 
—— the cause of the event as accidental. 

Your liaison officers saw with their own eyes 
the craters made by bombs dropped by the airplane 
belonging to your side, bomb splinters and other 
items of evidence which proved that bombs were 
ome a few hours previously and they could 
not but be silent. 

In fact, even without the joint investigation of 
liaison officers of your side, the witnesses and items 
of evidence which we possessed already proved 
the undeniable provocative action by your side. 

The reason why you unscrupulously dare to 
continue the provocations is because you have mis- 
taken our patience in striving for peace as a sign 
of weakness, 

You assumed we would not be willing to break 
off negotiations on account of these questions, 
therefore, you even went to the extent first of fir- 
ing on Panmungol, then to murdering a military 
patrolman of our side, and lastly attempting to 
murder our, delegation. 

We must tell you that such considerations are 
wrong. We have patience in trying to secure 
peace but our patience has a limit. Moreover, we 
know that a one-sided desire for peace on our part 
can never produce results. 

Outside the conference your side is trying to 
provoke incidents and in the conference you have 
pushed the demarcation line deep into our lines, 
trying to delay the peace talks by your fantastic 
proposal. 

Hence we wish to ask: What is your attitude 
toward the peace talks? 

We hope that the peace talks will be smoothly 
carried out and that both sides will come to a 
just and reasonable agreement. But your side 

as, after the murder of our patrol leader, at- 
tempted also to murder our delegates by bombing. 

ence our delegation cannot help suspending 
the peace talks from Aug. 23 so as to wait for your 
side to settle this serious incident in a responsible 
manner. Just think, if the neutral zone means 
nothing to you, and your side can at any time con- 
duct murderous activities within it, how can our 
delegates, who are not armed, continue the talks? 

You must realize that all dealings between us 
are based on equality. If your side does not in- 
dicate by any action that they respect this equal- 
ity and pose as victors, then you are foiling the 
foundations of the peace talks, including the neu- 
trality of Kaesong. 

Thus you vanes, the responsibility of what- 
ever may happen as a result of the breaking off 
of the talks. 

We wish, before all the peoples of the world 
who uphold justice, to lodge a very strong protest 
against the bombing of the neutral zone of Kae- 
song Aug. 22 by your plane attempting to murder 
our delegates. We are waiting for a satisfactory 
reply from you. 
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TEXT OF COMMUNIST PROTEST 


Following is the text of a protest by the senior North 
Korean delegate, Lt. Gen. Nam II, to Vice Admiral Charles 
Turner Joy, senior United Nations delegate, dated August 
19 alleging allied violation of the Kaesong neutrality 
zone: 


At 0555 hours [5:55 a. m.] Aug. 19, nine mili- 
tary police of our side, who were carrying out po- 
licing functions in the Kaesong neutral zone in 
conformity with agreement and who were patrol- 
ing eastward under Platoon Commander Yao 
Ching-hsiang along the heights north of Song- 
gang to the southwest of Panmungol, were sud- 
denly attacked by more than thirty armed per- 
sonnel of your side who had unlawfully intruded 
into the neutral zone and laid an ambush in the 
vicinity of Songgang. Platoon Commander Yao 
Ching-hsiang and Soldier Wang Jen-yuan were 
seriously wounded on the spot. The personnel 
of your side further fired two shots at the forehead 
of the seriously wounded Platoon Commander 
Yao Ching-hsiang of our military police. Platoon 
Commander Yao Ching-hsiang was thereby killed. 

The liaison officer of our delegation notified your 
liaison officer at 0830 hours [8:30 a. m.] and asked 
your side to send personnel to carry out a joint 
investigation. An investigation on the spot was 
carried out jointly by the liaison officers of both 
sides. The local inhabitants and police personnel 
of our side and material evidence at the spot of 
the incident all fully confirm the authenticity of 
the above facts. 

Since our two sides agreed upon the Kaeson 
neutral zone, your side has repeatedly vidhated 
the agreement. Your aircraft have continuously 
invaded the air above the neutral zone and re- 
peatedly strafed supply vehicles of our delegation. 
Your armed personnel constantly fired at the neu- 
tral zone. Our side has raised repeated protests, 
but your side has never given us any satisfactory 
reply. On July 17, I oad your attention to the 
incident of shooting at Panmungol in the neutral 
zone by your armed personnel. On Aug. 7, your 
armed personnel again fired at Panmungol, and 
I again called your serious attention to this inci- 
dent and lodged a protest. But you have deliber- 
ately evaded your responsibility again and again, 
and failed to give us any satisfactory reply. 

There has now occurred this serious incident of 
your armed personnel entering unlawfully the 
neutral zone and taking advantage of the fact that 
our military police were carrying out policing 
functions and entirely unprepared for combat to 
kill our military police Platoon Commander Yao 
Ching-hsiang and to inflict a serious wound on 
Soldier Wang Jen-yuan, who faithfully observed 
the neutral zone agreement. This is the height 
of your disregard of the agreement which should 
be observed by both sides and the culmination of 
your consistent unlawful violation of the neutral 
zone agreement. 
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I must point out the serious nature of this inci- 
dent violating the neutral zone agreement by your 
side. We have consistently held that the Kaesong 
neutral zone agreement should be observed by both 
sides in order to ensure its implementation. But 
facts prove that your side has constantly violated 
this agreement which should have been observed 
by both sides. 

We have consistently held that if there is a vio- 
lation of the neutral zone agreement by either side, 
it must be settled by means of protest, investiga- 
tion and consultation so that the armistice nego- 
tiations may proceed. But facts prove that you 
have throughout rejected all efforts on our part to 
seek a settlement of the incidents of your violation 
of the agreement. The incident this time is the 
inevitable outcome of your policy of constant vio- 
lation of the agreement and refusal to reach a 
settlement through reasonable means. This can- 
not be tolerated. 

I hereby lodge a strong protest and firmly 
demand: 

1. That you severely punish the culprits of your 
side who killed our military police Platoon Com- 
mander Yao Ching-hsiang and seriously wounded 
Soldier Wang Jen-yuan; 

2. That you ensure completely against the re- 
currency of any further incident violating the 
neutral zone agreement. 


Nam IL, 
General, senior delegate, delegation of the Ko- 
rean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers. 


TEXT OF U.N. STATEMENT 


Following is the tert of U.N. statement of August 20 
on an investigation of charges of a violation of the neu- 
trality of Kaesong: 


Members of the Chinese patrol which was am- 
bushed at Songgang-ni at dawn yesterday morn- 
ing were able only to describe one of the assailants 
as a “plain clothesman with a white shirt, black 
trousers and carrying a side arm.” Assistant 
Platoon Commander Li Ching-lin, whose Chinese 
squad was attacked, told Col. James C. Murray, 
United Nations liaison officer, yesterday that he 
did not see any of the attacking group wearing 
steel helmets, standard equipment for all United 
Nations regular forces. He could see “but not 
clearly because I was running away.” Li told 
Colonel Murray, Colonel Chang, North Korean 
liaison officer, and Lieutenant Colonel Tsai, Chi- 
nese liaison officer, who were conducting a simul- 
taneous investigation at the scene. 

Other members of the Chinese squad were un- 
able to give any direct evidence of the identity of 
their assailants. Earlier, Colonels Murray, 
Chang and Tsai questioned civilians in the vicin- 
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ity of the firing which resulted in the death of 
the platoon commander and the wounding of a 
soldier without uncovering any pertinent facts. 

The possibility exists that the shooting was the 
work of a politically guided civilian group oper- 
ating under instructions to create an atmosphere 
of tension which would tend to support the break- 
ing of the current military armistice conference. 

Throughout the Korean conflict, there also have 
been irregular roving partisan bands of civilians 
who seek to do damage to the enemy wherever he 
may be. 

Since the establishment of the Kaesong neutral 
zone the Communists have insisted on retention 
of exclusive police control within the zone and 
have opposed the entrance of United Nations 
Command military police into the zone. 

The liaison agreement currently in effect 
authorized the Communists the weapons and per- 
sonnel necessary for the police function which 
includes the disbanding of any lawless civilian 
elements within the area. 

Rigid and detailed instructions were issued to 
all military organizations by Eighth Army head- 
quarters following the mid-July alleged neutral 
zone violation. United Nations Command units 
were ordered to place the outer limits of their 
patrol activities well beyond the neutral zone so 
as to avoid any possibility of contact, even on the 
flank of the five-mile circular area. 


Military Armistice Sole U.N. Objective 


The idea of forming an armistice subcommittee 
was advanced by Admiral Joy, senior U.N. dele- 
gate at the military armistice talks. Admiral Joy, 
in a statement, on August 18 (Korean time, or Aug. 
19 eastern standard time), emphasized the U.N. 
conviction that Allied defensive positions must be 
maintained “until final settlement of the Korean 
problem seems assured.” 


Text of Statement by Admiral Joy 


The primary mission of every military com- 
mander is to insure the security of his forces at 
all times. 

It is a paramount and inescapable obligation 
of which he must never lose sight. 

Some people confuse the ending of World War 
I and World War II, which saw one side the 
victor and the other side the vanquished, with the 
situation existing in Korea today. 

Here we have two combat effective military or- 
ganizations, whose delegations are attempting to 
reach agreement on a military armistice between 
these two military forces-in-being. 

Both forces are capable of continuing their 
military action. 
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International law specifically defines an armis- 
tice as a temporary suspension of hostilities, and 
just as specifically points out that hostilities ma 

e resumed by either side if proper prior notifi- 
cation is given. 

Thus it can be seen that it would be definitely 
foolhardy, and perhaps be disastrous, for either 
commander to expose his forces along a political 
demarcation line rather than to place them in a 
sound militarily defensible position where they 
can protect themselves in the unfortunate event 
hostilities should be resumed. 

The sole objective of the U.N. Command delega- 
tion is a military armistice, based on military 
realities. 

These armistice negotiations are an essential 
— to any eventual long-time solution of the 

orean problem. 

Three military components of the U.N. Com- 
mand are being employed effectively in Korea 
today—the ground forces, air forces, and naval 
forces. 

The enemy has only one of these forces at his 
disposal, namely his land army. 

His other two forces, ineffective even at their 
peak, have been shot from the skies or driven from 
the sea. 

A military armistice will be applicable to our 
air and naval forces as well as our ground forces. 

The inexorable pressure these two forces are now 
exerting on the enemy’s rear area will be relieved. 

He will be able to refurbish his military ma- 
chine, regroup and resupply his fighting forces, 
and thus substantially increase his relative over- 
all military effectiveness. 

On the other hand, the U.N. Command today is 
already at peak efficiency, well organized in combat 
formations and well supplied with all the weap- 
ons of war. 

The net effect of any armistice will be of greater 
military advantage to the enemy than it will be 
to us. 

We have a solemn obligation to our fighting 
men to afford them maximum security during the 
armistice. 

An ever increasing military threat capable of 
being launched from across a few kilometers of 
any demilitarized zone which is based on an 
imaginary parallel of latitude would be in- 
tolerable. 

We must retain defensive positions. 

We must keep our military guard up until final 
settlement of the Korean problem seems assured. 





Calendar of Meetings 


This feature which regularly appears in 
the first issue of each month will appear in 
the next issue. 
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U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Phillippine Security Treaty 


The President, on August 24, named the United 
States delegation to conclude the contemplated 
Security Treaty with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. President Quirino of the Philippines is ar- 
riving by plane to be present with President 
Truman for the ceremony which will be held on 
August 30. 

The Secretary of State and John Foster Dulles, 
together with Senator Tom Connally and Senator 
Alexander Wiley, the Chairman and Ranking 
Minority Member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, will be members of the United States 
delegation with plenipotentiary powers. 

Additional delegates with power to act as alter- 
nates to those above-named will be Senators John 
J. Sparkman, H. Alexander Smith, Walter F. 
George, and Bourke B. Hickenlooper, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee on Far Eastern Affairs, and Representatives 
Abraham A. Ribicoff and Walter H. Judd, the 
Majority Member and the Ranking Minority 
Member of the House Foreign Affairs Far Eastern 
Subcommittee. 


Pure and Applied Chemistry 


The Department of State announced on August 
23 that the sixteenth conference of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry will 
convene at New York, N. Y., September 8-9, 1951, 
and at Washington, D.C., September 14-15, 1951. 
The United States delegation is as follows: 


Delegates 


Ernest H. Volwiler, Ph.D., Chairman, Director of Re- 
search, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl. 

Paul D. Bartlett, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Harvard 
University. 

Herbert E. Carter, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Guido E. Hilbert, Ph.D., Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Eger Vaughan Murphree, President, Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company, New York, N. Y. 

Kenneth §. Pitzer, Ph.D., Dean of the College of Chem- 
istry, University of California. 


Alternate Delegates 


Wallace R. Brode, Ph.D., Associate Director, National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
Orville E. May, Ph.D., Vice President, Coca Cola Company, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
William J. Sparks, Ph.D., Director, Chemical Division, 
Standard Oil Development Company, Westfield, N. J. 
Walter H. Stockmayer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Physical Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Founded in 1919, the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry arrives at scientific 
conclusions on atomic weights, the values of fun- 
damental constants, thermochemistry, methods of 
analysis, nomenclature and documentation, and on 
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various other scientific matters of broad interna- 
tional concern and of vital interest to U.S. chem- 
ists. It also publishes tables of data and arranges 
for the publication of compendia which are essen- 
tial to progress in chemistry. This Union is one 
of the affiliated bodies of the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions. 

The Government of the United States pays 
an annual contribution toward the admunis- 
trative expenses of this international union. The 
National Research Council, through its Division 
of Chemistry and Chemical T iiants exer- 
.cises membership in the Union on behalf of the 
United States. 

The Union’s biennial conferences afford an op- 
portunity for interchange of ideas among chem- 
ists of various countries. At these conferences 
some 32 member countries coordinate their scien- 
tific and technical resources and seek to promote 
progress in all branches of chemistry. 

The fifteenth conference of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry was held 
at Amsterdam, the Netherlands, September 6-10, 
1949, 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Composition of the Economic and Social Council and 
Subsidiary Organs for 1951. B/INF/45, June 14, 1951. 
48 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Trusteeship Council. Seventh session, June 1 to July 21, 
1950. Disposition of Agenda Items Prepared by the 
Document Index Unit. T/INF/20, May 8, 1951. 10 
pp. mimeo. 

The Ewe Problem. Joint Anglo-French Memorandum. 
Prepared in Response to Trusteeship Council Reso- 
lution 306 (VIII) of March 9, 1951. 1/931, July 5, 
1951. 18 pp. mimeo. 

The Ewe Problem. Annexes to the Joint Anglo-French 
Memorandum. T/931/Add. 1, July 6, 1951. 35 pp. 
mimeo. 

Outline of Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland 
Under British Administration. Working Paper Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. T/L. 192, June 5, 1951. 43 
pp. mimeo. 





1Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Oficial Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the In- 
ternational Documents Service. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[August 17-30, 1951] 
General Assembly 


The Committee of Twelve (AEC-CCA)— 
The Committee, August 29, adopted 11-1 
(U.S.S.R.)-0 the United States draft resolution 
recommending to the General Assembly that it 
establish a new commission to replace the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. The only change made, 
at the request of Frank C. Nash (U.S.), was de- 
letion of the proposed title of the commission, 
“Commission for the control of Armaments and 
Armed Forces,” leaving this to General Assembly 
determination. 

The Committee rejected all four amendments 
proposed by the U.S.S.R.—the most important of 
which, deletion of paragraph 4 of the preamble 
containing reference to the atomic energy control 
plan approved by the General Assembly on No- 
vember 4, 1948, was defeated by a vote of 2 ( Yugo- 
slavia, U.S.S.R.)-9-1 (India). S. K. Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.) declared that the “Baruch-Lilienthal- 
Acheson plan cannot serve as the foundation for 
any solution” to the problem of the control of 
atomic energy. To retain the paragraph he said, 
carried “the clearly understood implication” that 
this plan—which besides being unacceptable was 
“not realizable’—was being imposed upon the 
General Assembly once more. 

The Committee will next meet to consider its 
report of the sixth General Assembly. 

Collective Measures Committee—The Commit- 
tee, August 22, unanimously approved, with the 
exception of two items, the report of its Sub-Com- 
mittee for the Study of Political Measures. The 
report includes such possible collective political 
measures as appeals to the parties concerned; de- 
termination and denunciation of the party or 
parties responsible for aggression; collective 
diplomatic representations; severance of diplo- 
matic relations, either partially or completely; 
suspension or expulsion from the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, and “non-recognition 
of changes brought about by the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of a State, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” The two remaining items of the re- 
port—(1) the United States suggestion regarding 
machinery and procedures for coordination of 
political measures, and (2) “legal liability under 
treaties and other international agreements” of 
states cooperating in collective measures were dis- 
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cussed at a subsequent meeting, August 28, when, 
because of the expressed preference of a number of 
members that the report be left unchanged, Mr. 
Bancroft (U.S.) withdrew the United States pro- 
posal, and the decision on legal liabilities was 
postponed until the next meeting, September 4. 

In this connection, a drafting group composed 
of Belgium, France, the Philippines, and the 
United States had worked out the following 
formulation for inclusion in both the political and 
economic and financial reports: 


The Committee [group] has reached the conclusion that 
a state has the right to carry out such measures, and that 
that right can, in conformity with the Charter, be relied 
upon as against its obligations under other international 
agreements. 


The Committee, August 22, voted 9-1-3 to for- 
ward the suggestions of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions re- 
garding financial arrangements for the Panel of 
Military Experts to the General Assembly, reserv- 
ing the position the members of the Cmc would 
an on the matter there. The Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that “as a matter of principle re- 
sponsibility for payment of all costs should rest 
with the requesting Member State.” 

On August 28 the Committee began discussion 
of its Sub-Committee report on Economic and 
Financial Measures, a 48-page document outlining 
a series of “measures to weaken nations threaten- 
ing or breaching the peace.” Various amend- 
ments were suggested to the report by Australia, 
Mexico, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela, but as other delegations were still 
awaiting instructions, the Committee postponed _ 
until its next meeting a paragraph-by-paragraph 
study of the report. A drafting group composed 
of Belgium, Brazil, the Philippines, and the 
United States was set up to redraft the provision 
that a United Nations Committee should “arrange, 
where appropriate, for the observation” of em- 
bargo measures taken against an offending state. 


Economic and Social Council 


The thirteenth session of Ecosoc entered its 
sixth week September 3 and, owing to the filibus- 
tering of the Soviet bloc, will probably run be- 
yond the scheduled 7 weeks. Despite these ob- 
structionist tactics the Council, during the past 
2 weeks, accomplished the following: 

1. Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries: A resolution was adopted, 14 (U.S.)- 
0-4, on methods of financing economic develop- 
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ment of underdeveloped countries based on the 
recommendations of the Council Economic Com- 
mittee and amendments proposed in plenary. 
Briefly, among other things, it proposes to the 
governments of underdeveloped countries that 
they “review the adequacy of their national in- 
stitutions and techniques for maximizing the avail- 
ability of their domestic capital for, and the flow 
of foreign capital into, essential national develop- 
ment programs;” to take steps to increase their 
capacity to absorb foreign capital through pro- 
grams of mass education, specialized training pro- 
grams, and “meaningful measures of land 
reform ...”; and that the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies concerned consider setting 
up training schools to help in preparing well- 
rounded development projects. To countries 
seeking foreign private capital, the Council rec- 
ommends removal of legal and administrative de- 
terrents to the inflow of such capital, as well as 
provide assurances to foreign investors that they 
will be fairly treated. Recommendations were 
also made that “Governments of developed coun- 
tries review the adequacy of their national in- 
stitutions and techniques for expanding the flow 
of capital to underdeveloped countries for eco- 
nomic development.” 

The Council rejected for the present the pro- 
posal to set up an international agency to help 
finance the economies of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which would be largely on the basis of grants 
or low-interest loans. 

2. Financing European Migration: Adopted a 
United Kingdom resolution, 8-7-3, which re- 
quested (1) the Iro to report on its refugee re- 
settlement experience to the Ito Migration 
Conference to be held in Naples beginning Octo- 
ber 2, and (2) the Ino to report to the next session 
of Eoosoc on the action taken or contemplated as 
a result of the Naples conference. 

3. Full Employment: An amended Pakistan- 
Philippine sponsored resolution was adopted, 
140-3, which requests the Council to review “once 
each year” the problems of reducing unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in underdeveloped 
countries. 

4. Draft International Convention on Human 
Rights: The Council adopted, 11-5-2, a Belgium- 
India-United Kingdom-United States-Uruguay 
resolution requesting the General Assembly to re- 
consider at its sixth session, November 6, the form 
and implementation of the Human Rights Cove- 
nant. It recognizes that the Human Rights Com- 
mission has not had sufficient time to complete the 
draft covenant and asks that the Commission con- 
tinue its efforts, particularly in revising the first 18 
articles of the draft covenant and preparing rec- 
ommendations “aimed at securing the maximum 
extension of the covenant to the constituent units 
of federal states and at meeting constitutional 
problems of these states.” It recommends that 
the General Assembly express its views on the 
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present text and “invites the General Assembly to 
reconsider its decision to include in one covenant 
articles on economic, social, and cultural rights 
together with articles on civil and _ political 
rights.” 

5. Technical Assistance Committee: The Com- 
mittee completed its work on August 29 and ap- 
proved the report to the Council. It also adopted, 
10-34, a resolution establishing a working party 
to study how the expanded technical assistance 
program might be more effectively administered. 

6. Reports: The Council noted with satisfaction 
and approval the reports of the Ino, Iro, Wxo, 
Unicer, Uru, Icao, Unesco, Statistical Commis- 
sion, and Commission on Status of Women. 


Security Council 


The Council held several additional meetings 
in August on the question of Israel’s complaint 
about “restrictions imposed by Egypt on the pas- 
sage of ships through the Suez Canal.” Egypt, 
Israel, and Iraq were invited to participate in the 
debate without vote as interested parties in the 
dispute. A joint resolution, sponsored by France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, was 
submitted to the Council whereby the latter: 


Calls upon Egypt to terminate the restrictions on the 
passage of international commercial shipping and goods 
through the Suez Canal wherever bound and to cease all 
interference with such shipping beyond that essential to 
the safety of shipping in the Canal itself and to the ob- 
servance of the international conventions in force. 


Egypt contended that the three sponsoring 
countries of the resolution, as well as the Nether- 
lands and Turkey, by virtue of their direct repre- 
sentations to the Egyptian Government, were ac- 
tually parties to the dispute, and should therefore 
abstain from voting. The five member nations 
concerned pointed out that the question under 
consideration involved a complaint against Egypt 
by Israel involving the status of the armistice 
agreement between those two states. They also 
maintained that they are not prevented from vot- 
ing since it is to be expected that on many ques- 
tions coming before the Security Council a num- 
ber of woes Bem are more or less concerned, par- 
ticularly on matters of general interest such as 
this. The Council should not be paralyzed on 
such grounds. 

On August 29, the Council President, Ambas- 
sador Austin (U.S.) endeavored to put the tri- 
partite resolution to a vote. However, the 
U.S.S.R. representative, S. K. Tsarapkin, re- 

uested a 2-day postponement in order that his 
vet might, for the first time if it so de- 
sired, present its views on the matter. The motion 
for postponement was carried 9-0-2 (Brazil, Ecua- 
dor). At the September 1 meeting the U.S.S.R. 
failed to make a statement, and, as no other repre- 
sentatives wished to speak, the resolution was 
voted upon and adopted 8-0-3 (China, India, 
U.S.S.R.). 
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Memorandum Refuting Allegations Against Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 20] 


A series of assertions against Secretary Acheson 
was brought to the attention of the Department of 
State by John B. Elliott of Los Angeles. These 
assertions were either entirely incorrect or distor- 
tions of the truth, and the following memorandum 
dealing with the various points was prepared for 
Mr. Elliott’s information. 


(1) a. On December 23, 1949, Mr. Acheson 
sent out instructions to diplomatic 
and consular personnel in Asia that 
Formosa was doomed and expend- 
able. 


The communication of December 23, 1949, on 
Formosa referred to was in no sense an instruction. 
It was a guide in the psychological warfare being 
waged against the Communists in the Far East. 
Common sense tactics in psychological warfare 
call for maximizing gains and minimizing losses. 
At this time, the intelligence branches of the vari- 
ous agencies of the Government agreed that the 
Nationalist garrison on Formosa was incapable of 
holding the island against a determined Com- 
munist assault which was then being readied. 
They further stated that the only way the island 
could be held was by reinforcing its defenses with 
American troops. 

While acknowledging the strategic importance 
of Formosa, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had advised 
the Government that it was not sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant sending enough ground elements 
of an American army that was already spread 
dangerously thin to insure a successful defense of 
the island. 

In the light of these facts, Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer sent a memorandum on the matter to George 
V. Allen, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. It is quoted here as read by Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer when he was a witness at the 
MacArthur hearings: 

In a memorandum for the executive secretary of the 
National Security Council, the Secretary of State ... 
stated that under present circumstances the passage of 
Formosa under Communist control by external or inter- 
nal action appears probable since there appears 


no certain assurance that Formosa can be denied to Com- 
munist control by political and economic measures alone. 
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Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at their meeting of 
16 August reaffirmed their previous view that overt United 
States military action to deny Communist domination of 
Formosa would not be justified. However, I also note 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the probabilities 
of the Formosa situation make it more than ever neces- 
sary that every effort be made to forestall any weakening 
of the overall United States position with respect to the 
Philippines, the Ryukyus, and Japan. In Department of 
the Army consideration of this matter, it appears to be 
particularly desirable that, should Formosa be lost, this 
event should have a minimum of ill effects on the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Western-oriented nations and 
particularly those of the Far East. Accordingly, it occurs 
to me that, if not already instituted, you may desire to 
consider information measures designed to accomplish 
this end. 

Consequently, the directive was sent to person- 
nel in United States missions to try to minimize 
the damage to American prestige in the Far East if 
Formosa should fall. The directive advised the 
people of the Foreign Service of the details of the 
situation and urged that in their daily contacts 
they play down rather than emphasize the strate- 
gic importance of Formosa in case the island fell 
to the Chinese Reds. 

The directive related solely to psychological 
warfare and in no way related to administration 
policy or intentions toward the island. 

The policy of the American Government has 
unwaveringly maintained that the United States 
must do everything within its capacities to prevent 
seizure of Formosa by a hostile force. A variant 
on the same theme is the allegation which is num- 
bered (5) in Lieutenant Governor Knight’s letter 
of April 24, 1951: “Dean Acheson recommended 
the abandonment of Formosa after the legitimate 
government of China had been forced to flee to 
the island.” In this form the allegation appears 
to be a distorted construction of the speech made 
by the Secretary of State at the National Press 
Club in February 1950. In the Press Club talk, 
the Secretary referred to the American line that 
was vitally strategic to our Pacific position—which 
ran (and runs) from Japan through the Ryukyus 
to the Philippines. The defense of these posi- 
tions he presented as basically an American re- 
sponsibility. They must be held at all costs. 
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Inferentially, an attack on them would be re- 
garded as an overt act of war. 

It is noteworthy that the full text of this section 
of the speech is rarely quoted by those making the 
above allegation—because the Secretary goes on 
to say that Formosa is important to the security of 
the United States and that we must use every 
means at our disposal to deny it to a hostile force. 

For a time, the means at our disposal were con- 
fined to political and economic. Now, with an in- 
crease of our military forces and in our production 
of weapons and equipment, we are able to provide 
the Nationalist garrison on Formosa with material 
assistance and needed training. Approximately 
90 million dollars worth of arms and ordnance has 
been given the Nationalists, and another 300 mil- 
lion dollars is scheduled for this year. In addition 
a 600-man military mission is on the island assist- 
ing in the reorganization of Chiang’s forces. 


(1) b. On June 19, 1947, before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Acheson testified there was no dan- 
ger of a Communist defeat of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


The record has been checked and Mr. Acheson 
did not testify before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on June 19, 1947, on China or on any 
other matters. This allegation would appear to 
be a distorted version of testimony which Mr. 
Acheson gave to the same House Committee a 
year earlier. Mr. Acheson’s 1946 testimony was 
in support of a bill, endorsed also by General 
Marshall, Secretary of War Patterson, and Ad- 
miral Ramsey, of the Navy Department, to pro- 
vide military advice and assistance to the Republic 
of China. 

A careful examination of the record of the 1946 
hearings discloses no indication of any testimony 
to the effect of the above quoted allegation. 


(1) c. On July 30, 1949, he wrote a letter to 
the President of the United States 
stating that no amount of aid could 
have saved Chiang. 


In the letter of July 30, 1949, which transmitted 
the State Department’s compilation on United 
States relations with China to the President, there 
is no such statement as that attributed to him, 
namely, “no amount of aid could have saved 
Chiang.” The full text of the letter has of course 
been a matter of record for some time. This as- 
sertion is apparently a twisted construction of 
the paragraph appearing on the page numbered 
XV in the volume “United States Relations with 
China.” This reads: 


A realistic appraisal of conditions in China, past and 
present, leads to the conclusion that the only alterna- 
tive open to the United States was full-scale intervention 
in behalf of a government which had lost the confidence of 
its own troops and its own people. Such intervention 
would have required the expenditure of even greater sums 
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than had been fruitlessly spent thus far, the command 
of national armies by American officers, and the probable 
participation of American armed forces—land, sea, and 
air—in the resulting war. Intervention of such a scope 
and magnitude would have been resented by the mass of 
the Chinese people, would have diametrically reversed 
our historic policy, and would have been condemned by the 
American people. 

... Nothing that this country did, or could have 
done within the reasonable limits of its capabilities could 
have changed that result ; nothing that was left undone by 
this country has contributed to it. 


(2) In 1946 against the advice of United 
States Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane, 
Mr. Acheson approved a loan of 90 mil- 
lion dollars to Communist Poland. The 
counsel in this transaction was Donald 
Hiss, brother of Alger Hiss, and for this 
loan Dean Acheson’s law firm, of which 
Donald Hiss is a member, received a 50 
thousand dollar fee. 


The inferences of this charge are false and are 
based upon a distortion of the public record. The 
Polish loan and Mr. Acheson’s connection there- 
with were thoroughly explored by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on January 13, 1949, 
when Mr. Acheson was up for confirmation as 
Secretary of State. When Mr. Acheson became 
Assistant Secretary of State on February 1, 1941, 
he severed all connections with the law firm of 
which he had been a partner. The interest which 
Mr. Acheson had in the firm was computed and 
paid to him before he entered the Department of 
State. The loan negotiations with Poland did 
not begin until more than 4 years later and were 
completed in 1946. 

The firm functioned purely in a legal capacity 
and handled the contracts and the drawing of the 
instruments necessary to apply for a loan and 
to operations under the loan. No member of the 
firm approached Secretary Acheson in any way 
during the period that the loan was under con- 
sideration. 

As Acting Secretary of State and on the instruc- 
tion of Secretary Byrnes, Mr. Acheson approved 
the loan after it had been favorably considered by 
the responsible officers of the Department who 
were interested in it. These included the respon- 
sible officers in the economic offices under Mr. 
Clayton and in the political offices under Mr. 
Dunn. The late Senator Vandenberg was in- 
formed of the proposed credit, and his suggestion 
was followed that full publicity be given to the 
commitments made by the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity in connection with the 
loan. Secretary Acheson subsequently suspended 
the loan because these commitments were not being 
met. The loan was reinstated when these objec- 
tions were satisfied. Subsequently, when the Com- 
munist grip on Poland tightened, the unused part 
of the credit was cut off effective January 31, 1948. 

As you know, at the time the loan was made, 
the Polish Government still included democratic 
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elements, and it was hoped that the loan would 
assist these elements in fending off full Soviet 
control. A strong appeal for United States credits 
to Foland was made by Mr. Mikolajczyk, Vice 
Premier of the Polish Government and leader of 
the anti-Communist forces in Poland, when he 
called on Mr. Truman on December 5, 1945. 
Another important reason for making the loan 
then was the fact that the democratic countries 
of Western Europe were suffering a severe coal 
shortage, while Poland had a large surplus of coal 
which could not be moved for lack of transport 
at the Polish mines. The major portion of the 
loan was intended for the purchase of transporta- 
tion equipment. Equipment purchased under the 
loan was subsequently used by the Poles in mak- 
ing heavy shipments of coal to Western European 
countries. This was a substantial factor in the 
revival of the economies of Western Europe. 


(3) On July 20, 1949, Mr. Acheson stated 
that there were no Communists in the 
State Department. This statement has 
since proved to be completely false and 
untrue. 


Mr. Acheson stated at that time that he knew 
of no Communists in the State Department. This 
statement has never been proved false. He can 
reiterate now that he knows of no Communists, 
Communist sympathizers, or security risks in the 
Department of State. Moreover, an experienced, 
capable, and vigilant security division of more 
than 100 trained investigators, whose job is ever- 
lastingly to check and recheck the loyalty and 
dependability of the staff of the Department, does 
not know of any. We have had the benefit of 
operating with the FBI and either the FBI or 
the Department has run full field investigations 
on all our people in sensitive jobs. It can be guar- 
anteed further that if the security and loyalty 
machinery does turn up a Communist, a sym- 
pathizer, a security risk, or a person of whose 
loyalty and dependability there is a reasonable 
doubt, his connection with the Department will 
be brought to an abrupt end. 


(4) Dean Acheson has never repudiated his 
support of Alger Hiss. Previous to this 
time Dean Acheson sponsored the Hiss 
brothers to Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle, although Whittaker Cham- 
bers had denounced them as Soviet 
agents. Alger Hiss, of course, is in the 
penitentiary as a perjurer and traitor. 


The several statements about Alger Hiss that 
Secretary Acheson has made in response to ques- 
tions have been widely misinterpreted. 

He has never in any way condoned the offense 
of which Alger Hiss has been found guilty. The 
Supreme Court is the highest court of justice in 
the Nation. It has acted. As far as he is con- 
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cerned, the decision of the Court disposes of the 
matter. 

The allegation with respect to sponsoring the 
Hiss brothers apparently is an interpretation of 
Mr. Berle’s testimony before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee when he declared: 


I checked on the two Hiss boys. Specifically I checked 
with Dean Acheson, and later I checked when Acheson 
became Assistant Secretary of State and Alger Hiss 
became his executive assistant. ay 

Acheson said that he had known the family and these 
two boys from childhood and he could vouch for them 
absolutely. 


Mr. Berle’s memory is faulty. Mr. Acheson saw 
Mr. Berle on this matter only once, in March 1941, 
2 years after Mr. Berle says Chambers came to see 
him. 

The facts are that Alger Hiss was never Mr. 
Acheson’s assistant nor employed in his office in 
any capacity whatever, except when Mr. Acheson 
became Acting Secretary or Under Secretary of 
State when it could be said that everyone in the 
Department was under his direction. 

When Mr. Acheson became Assistant Secretary 
of State in 1941, he needed an assistant and ar- 
ranged for the transfer of Donald Hiss to that 
position. At the time, Donald Hiss was working 
for Blackwell Smith in the Office of Production 
Management. In March of 1941, Mr. Berle came 
to Mr. Acheson and said that he had information 
about one of the Hiss brothers which would make 
his presence embarrassing to Mr. Acheson and to 
the Department. Mr. Acheson asked him which 
brother it was and Mr. Berle replied that he could 
not tell him. 

Mr. Acheson thereupon checked with Donald 
Hiss and satisfied himself that there was no reason 
why Donald Hiss was not completely fit to act as 
his assistant. That is still the Secretary’s opinion. 

When Mr. Berle states that Mr. Acheson told 
him he had known these boys from childhood and 
could vouch for them absolutely, his memory plays 
him false. The Secretary told him that his former 
senior partner, Judge Covington, had known them 
since childhood, and that Mr. Acheson had seen 
Donald and his wife at social gatherings and re- 
spected and liked them both. 

The foregoing information was provided under 
oath in his testimony on the hearings on his nomi- 
nation as Secretary of State before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the first session 
of the 81st Congress on January 13, 1949. The 
page numbers are 6, 7, and 8. 


(5) Dean Acheson recommended the aban- 
donment of Formosa after the legiti- 
mate government of China had been 
forced to flee to the island. 


The position of Mr. Acheson and the policy of 
our Government toward Formosa had been stated 
in reply to assertion number 1. This statement 
shows that the above charge is entirely false. 
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(6) Dean Acheson and his friends, includ- 
ing Owen Lattimore, encouraged a 
Communist rebellion in China and they 
referred in public addresses to the Com- 
munists as “‘agrarian reformers.” 
These “agrarian reformers’? are now 
murdering and torturing American boys 
in Korea. 


This statement is false—keel to keelson. 

United States policy as executed by Secretary 
Acheson and his predecessors gave Chiang gener- 
ous and consistent backing—military, monetary, 
and political. At V-—J Day, a United States pro- 
gram to organize and equip 39 Chinese Nationalist 
divisions was held completed and a similar pro- 
gram to provide Chiang with eight and one-third 
air groups somewhat less. Both these programs 
were completed in the postwar period. 

Fifty thousand United States Marines were 
moved into North China to insure a smooth 
Nationalist takeover. An American sea and air 
lift shifted nearly a half million Nationalist troops 
into sensitive areas of North China to enable the 
Nationalists to take control of the area. These 
moves made it possible for China’s forces to accept 
the surrender of hundreds of thousands of troops 
of the Japanese Army which would otherwise 
have been completely impossible and thereby come 
into possession of huge quantities of Japanese 
arms. Moreover, China alone, of all the nations 
of the globe, continued to receive military lend- 
lease after V-J Day. 

After the foregoing, the United States continued 
to help Chiang in his struggle with the Com- 
munists with grants of economic and military 
assistance and maintained a military mission with 
the Nationalist regime to provide military advice. 
The flow of this aid was interrupted only by the 
Marshall mission and for good reason. As early 
as 1937, Chiang is on record as believing that the 
differences between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Reds could not be settled by military 
means—but only by political means. He initi- 
ated negotiations with the Communists—with 
Ambassador Hurley as mediator. General Mar- 
shall went to China to replace Hurley at Chiang’s 
invitation to assist in the effort to unite China 
politically (under Chiang’s control) and to de- 
mobilize all but 10 divisions of the Red Army— 
ending its existence as a separate military force. 
The 10 divisions were to become part of a 60-divi- 
sion Republic of China Army—with the remaining 
50 divisions Nationalist troops. 

General Marshall strove to arrange a truce— 
believing that negotiations and civil war could 
not be conducted simultaneously. He temporarily 
shut off arms aid because truce efforts had no 
chance of success if the Nation he represented con- 
tinued to supply munitions to one of the parties 
to the truce. When General Marshall gave up his 
attempt to reconcile the contending parties, the 
supply of aid to Chiang was resumed. A com- 
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plete breakdown of that aid appears in the appen- 
dix of the MacArthur hearings. Since 1941, the 
United States has provided the Nationalists with 
1 billion 800 million dollars worth of military 
assistance and 1 billion 700 million dollars worth 
of economic aid. 

Secretary Acheson has declared on several occa- 
sions that he does not remember ever having met 
Owen Lattimore—which hardly qualifies the latter 
asa“friend.” Four Secretaries of State, including 
Mr. Acheson, have stated in writing for the official 
record that Mr. Lattimore exerted no influence on 
United States policy—a fact completely obvious 
to anyone who takes the trouble to compare United 
States action in the Far East with Lattimore’s 
recommendations. Lattimore was on the rolls of 
the Department of State for 4 months as a con- 
sultant on the Pauley mission on Japanese repara- 
tions. He is not in the employ of the Department. 
He is neither an advisor nor a consultant. 

The phrase “agrarian reformer” was not origi- 
nated by the Secretary of State and as compre- 
hensive a check as was possible of his talks shows 
that he does not so refer to the Chinese Com- 
munists. The record does show that former Am- 
bassador Patrick Hurley in a speech before the 
National Press Club on November 27, 1945, de- 
scribed the Chinese Reds as reformers. He also 
declared that “the only difference between Chinese 
Communists and Oklahoma Republicans is that 
the Oklahoma Republicans are not armed.” 

The phrase “agrarian reformer” was also used in 
1939 and 1940 by Freda Utley, a reformed Com- 
munist writer (she declares she recanted in 1931), 
allegedly an expert on the Far East. Miss Utley’s 
most recent book, The China Story, has been em- 
ployed as a source by Senator Brewster and 
Senator McCarthy. 

(7) Dean Acheson acted as counsel to 
Lauchlin Currie when Currie appeared 
before a Committee of Congress to de- 
fend himself against proven charges of 
aiding the Communists in the espio- 
nage network. 

Mr. Acheson was retained by Lauchlin Currie 
in connection with his appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on the 15th 
of August 1948. Mr. Currie appeared before the 
Committee at his own request to testify concern- 
ing statements made about him by Miss Elizabeth 
Bentley. The Committee unanimously observed 
that no charge of Communist party affiliation was 
made against Mr. Currie. In contrast to the 
“proven charges” referred to in the allegation, it 
is a fact that since Mr. Currie’s testimony regard- 
ing them no further action has ever been taken. 

As for the Committee’s reaction to Mr. Currie’s 
appearance and as to the Secretary’s professional 
function as a legal adviser, your attention is di- 
rected to a statement by Representative Mundt 
which appears on page 875 of the Hearings of the 
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Committee of the 80th Congress, 2d Session. Rep- 
resentative Mundt stated: 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, although I would 
like to have the records show that Mr. Currie, in addition 
to having answered questions in a forthright manner, came 
here without benefit of counsel to whisper in his ear the 
answer he should give to the Committee. I think that is 
very commendable. 

(8) Dean Acheson stated under oath be- 
fore a Senate Committee before his 
confirmation as Under Secretary of 
State that Russia should share in the 
administration of Japan. It is no de- 
fense to now say that that was a long 
time ago and Russia was our ally. 
Even the man on the street knew at 
that time that Russia had been in the 
war only a few days and had already 
proven herself a doubtful and danger- 
ous ally. 


At the request of the Department, the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
searched the Committee’s records for the period 
immediately prior to and following the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Acheson as Under Secretary of State, 
August-September 1945, and has been unable to 
find any statement such as the one referred to. A 
similar search of the records of the Department 
shows that on September 26, 1945, Acting Secre- 
tary Acheson was asked at a press conference: 


Can you tell us when and where the Russians accepted 
the thesis that the United States would be the deciding 
voice in Japanese policy? Was that at Postdam or 
Crimea? 

Ans. I don’t think I can comment about that. Of 
course, as you know, all the Allies have accepted the 
Supreme Allied Commander who is General MacArthur. 
He must go forward and do things. It is inherent in that 
decision. Of course, there is no disposition whatever 
on the part of the American Government to exclude any- 
body. What we are trying to do is to go forward with 
the job and work out the best methods of solution that 
we can. 


The foregoing is the only segment that could be 
found in a voluminous record which could pos- 
sibly, by any stretch or twist, be construed as plac- 
ing Secretary Acheson in the position of advocat- 
ing a Soviet part in the administration of Japan. 
The extent to which this allegation is an outright 
misrepresentation is shown by the facts. 

The facts are that the machinery for the admin- 
istration of Japan completely recognized the 
major role of the United States in the defeat of 
that country and the dominant United States 
interest therein, while at the same time recogniz- 
ing the interests of other countries who shared in 
the burdens of the war and obtaining their coop- 
eration and support in the administration. 

At the time of the surrender, the agreement of 
the United Kingdom, China, and the Soviet Union 
was obtained to the appointment by the United 
States of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers who had sole executive responsibility for 
the conduct of the occupation. This was con- 
firmed by the Moscow Agreement of December 
1945, which also established the Far Eastern Com- 
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mission, consisting of the 11 nations who had par- 
ticipated in the war against Japan, and the Allied 
Council for Japan, consisting of the United States 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and 
China. While the Frc was given the task of 
formulating policy for the occupation, the posi- 
tion of the United States was fully protected by 
provisions for the use of the veto and the issuance 
by the United States of interim directives where 
the agreement of the Commission could not be 
obtained. The Allied Council for Japan had an 
advisory capacity only. 

During the period that the basic policies for 
the occupation were being formulated, a remark- 
able degree of unanimity and support for the 
United States policy toward Japan was achieved 
in the Far Eastern Commission, virtually all of 
the major decisions being approved by all of the 
other countries on the Commission, including the 
Soviet Union. 

Thus, without in any way impinging upon 
United States responsibilities for Japan, a wide 
and important degree of international support 
was obtained for our policies toward that country. 
The record of the Far Eastern Commission is a 
bright and all-too-little noticed chapter in post- 
war cooperation and one in which we and the other 
participating countries can rightfully take pride. 

(9) Mr. Acheson while heading the Ameri- 
can delegation in the formation of 
UNRRA insisted on the veto to please 
the Soviet Union and supported all 
Soviet demands, thus leaving the United 
States impotent to control UNRRA 


although the United States put up all 
the money. 


This allegation is false. Mr. Acheson did not 
support all Soviet demands and did not insist on 
the veto to please the Soviet Union or leave the 
United States impotent to control UNRRA. It 
is a fact that the Soviet Union on drafting the 
UNRRA agreement sought to require Four-Power 
unity of all matters in the central committee of 
UNRRA. As Assistant Secretary of State and 
responsible for the Department’s work on this 
agreement, with the firm help of British and 
Chinese representatives, he was successful in re- 
sisting this Soviet move. The UNRRA agreement 
which was signed November 9, 1943, is a matter 
of record. It does not require unanimity of great 
powers generally on substantive matters either in 
its policy determining council, on which all mem- 
bers were represented, or in any of its committees. 
Save for a few exceptions, such as amendment, 
nomination of the Director General, UNRRA was 
governed by majority decisions in fields related to 
its major function. 

This has long been a matter of public knowledge. 
It can be verified in the testimony before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs December 7, 
1943. 
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